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press 


Blue-collar blues the Daily 


wondering how business will 
handle information the ’80s, the hand- 
writing clearly the wall. 

anew way for you custom design 
information management system that will 
give you maximum flexibility with mini- 
mum expense. 


XEROX 


Here’s how works: 


introduces the 


The Information Outlet gives you 
access special Xerox Ethernet cable 
that can link variety office machines. 
Including information processors like the 
Xerox 860, various electronic printers 


and files, and, course, computers. 


The Xerox Ethernet network will 


like more information the Information Outlet, write and 
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Information 


enable people throughout your company create, them—or technology develops better ones. 
store, retrieve, print and send information other So, through the Xerox Information Outlet, 
people other you'll get the future the way the future itself 
This network wasn’t designed work will get here. 
exclusively with our equipment. Other companies’ One step time. 
products can connected well. 
your needs change, can your network. 
You'll simply plug new machines you need 


booklet: Xerox Corporation, P.O. Box 470065, Dallas, Texas75247. 
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Take the little charmer 
your right. 
he’s not exactly your 
run-of-the-mill starlet. 


exactly your run-of-the- 
mill show. 

NOVA the PBS 
show about 
for people who 
didn’t know they 
were interested 
science. The show that 
explores everything 
from the underwater 
social life coastal 
lagoon why boys 
rough” and 
girls 

And we're delighted help 


grant from TRW. 
OVA 


starstudded 


This season NOVA, 


galaxies 
some new 
theories about dinosaurs and 


1981 


circulatory system, and 
see for yourself just what 
happens when heart 
goes haywire. 
This year NOVA will 
also take you rock- 
hunting the moon. 
you how sex 
age quite nicely with- 
out it, thank you. 


f 

sequences for NOVA program about 
previously accepted why plagued 
ideas about the his- plagues locusts. 
tory life earth. You'll enter- 


human 


PBS. When 
NOVA takes you 
worlds 
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CONTENTS 


assess the performance 
journalism all its 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 
and help define 
redefine standards 
honest, responsible 
continuing improvement 
the profession and 
speak out for what 
right, fair, and decent 


—Excerpt from the Review's 
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Fleet Streeter 


founding editorial, Autumn 1961 
looks The Washington Post David 


The importance being important 
Sabotaging the dissident press 


happen here? report the U.S. government's 
years-long secret campaign put antiwar publications out business 


Angus Mackenzie 
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Unfinished business 
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JET your relatives mpg, mpg highway estimate. 

lot nicer isons. Your mileage may vary 

Volkswagen with weather, soeed and trip 

Jetta. length. Actual highway mileage 

for example, And gives you front-wheel 


room drive, rack-and-pinion steering, 
enough for family all-independent suspension and 
tually stretch out and enjoy the classic European styling. 
ride. Impressed with relative 

back, there’s trunk big merits? 


enough handle suitcases. Your relatives will be, 


DOES 


Compare the relative handling, Jetta will never 
its today’s family cars, embarrass you the gas 
you'll find that trip gets EPA estimated 


CIS fuel-injected engine 
enough take you from 
just 9.2 seconds. well 


around any trucks, onto any high- 

ways and any mountains 

you meet along the way. 
more, even though Road 

Track has said “will embar- 


rass lot cars costing lot 
more” with its performance and 
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(Something you even 
with 
And under the hood, 


The new Afghanistanism 


When the U.S. government began covert 
operation send weapons Afghanistan 
last year, hit novel way keep the 
operation secret: told the press. Most re- 
porters were unable confirm initial leaks 
about weapons supplies and did not report 
them. Others confirmed them, printed them, 
and moved other issues. Within 
months, the weapons story had all but van- 
ished. Instead, press accounts largely 
portrayed Afghan insurgents battling 
Soviet tanks and aircraft with, described 
UPI interview with rebel leader May 
1980, and gasoline bombs made from 
Coca-Cola the first anniversary 
the Soviet invasion December 27, 
when many papers reviewed the situation 
Afghanistan, almost all failed mention 
U.S. weapons supplies. Those that did 
minimized their importance. 

The first accounts the U.S. decision 
aid the resistance Afghanistan appeared 
soon after the Soviet invasion. January 
1980, William Beecher reported The Bos- 
ton Globe that the administration had made 
possible slip weapons the Moslem in- 
wrote further that the supply 
operation was coordinated with China 
and with Egypt, which had agreed con- 
tribute some its anti-aircraft missiles the 
U.S. would replace them. The operation was 
intended tie down Soviet troops pro- 
longed confrontation. 

Additional details soon emerged The 
Washington Post and The New York Times. 
The CIA had been assigned carry out the 
operation and would supply the Afghans 
with Soviet-made rifles and anti-tank and 
anti-aircraft missiles. The venture was 
characterized the Times the CIA’s 
this nature and magnitude since the 
Angolan civil war four years earlier. 

The existence the operation was indi- 
rectly substantiated other press reports. 
February, Egypt’s minister defense said 
his country was training Afghan rebels and 
planned arm them and send them home; 
Egypt was also reported the 
receiving new generation American 
anti-aircraft missiles (suggesting that perhaps 
the bargain reported Beecher was being 


carried out). Afghan insurgents near the bor- 
ders Pakistan and China were said have 
mortars, heavy machine guns, and Soviet 
rifles. April 1980, Tad Szulc The 
New York Times Magazine was discussing 
the CIA’s supply operation considerable 
detail. 

That same day, Minutes 
Rather’s journey across the Pakistan border. 
relying almost entirely the statements 
Afghan rebels and Pakistani information 
officer, Rather managed consolidate popu- 
lar misconceptions about the war into one 
high-impact, coast-to-coast broadcast. 
accepted face value claims that, the 
words the Pakistani, country pro- 
viding arms and ammunitions Mujaha- 
deen, freedom The officer’s 
statement was understandable given Pakis- 
tan’s fear Soviet retaliation. Rather’s cre- 
dulity was not. 

The broadcast seemed mark 
watershed. survey news accounts 
(including those carried the Times, the 
Post, Newsweek, and U.S. News World 
Report), close three-quarters the arti- 
cles appearing through April presented the 


planning provide, already pro- 
viding, aid the rebels. After April, the 
proportion was reversed: about three- 
quarters the articles reviewed either stated 
that the U.S. was not giving aid played 
down such assistance inadequate the 
wrong type. 

the same time, the press failed con- 
nect mounting evidence significant 
weapons supply Afghanistan with previ- 
ous reports American involvement. There 
was, for instance, story the Times citing 
reports Egyptian and Chinese weapons 
Afghanistan. State Department officials an- 
nounced that they were helping the rebels 
every way they could including ways they 
said they could not talk about. Further, the 
rebels were reported the Times possess 
anti-aircraft guns and anti-aircraft missiles, 
causing the Russians lose planes and 
many fifteen helicopters month. 

the first anniversary the invasion 
approached, one might have expected 
thorough assessments possible U.S. in- 
volvement. Instead, the and gasoline 
theme took over full force. Many 
print outlets, including The Wall Street 
Journal, the Los Angeles Times, The Chris- 


Tales from the front: Rather with the rebels 


UPI 
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What you see 
when you look 
these words? 


3 


probably depends your perspective. 

consumer, you might see relief from 
inflation, while worker, you might see longer 
hours the job. 

investor, you might see better returns, 
while you might see more mining, drilling 
and logging. 

see good idea that’s badly misunderstood. 
us, “increasing productivity” means making more 
without necessarily working innovating, 
using good old American ingenuity invent new 
work methods. 

illustrate: 

Imagine paper mill that produces 100 tons 
per hour. One day, innovative machinist comes 
with way increase its production 110 tons 
per hour. 

The manager determines that the increase can 


accomplished without affecting work schedules, 
pulp supply and air/water quality, and adopts 
the innovation. 

Now the mill produces 10% more paper per 
hour, which enables increase its income without 
increasing the price its 

Its workers and owners can now earn more cost 
its customers and one 
machinist’s American ingenuity. 

This what “increasing productivity” all 
about, and it’s what Boise Cascade, 
using our imaginations and capital increase our 
productivity. 

succeed, can reward you the worker and 
investor and you the consumer and citizen. 
can produce real opposed inflationary growth. 

Reason enough try, don’t you think? 


Boise Cascade Corporation 


Wood and paper for today, trees for tomorrow. 
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tian Science Monitor, The Washington Star, 
and Newsweek, either ignored the question 
American aid altogether gave only 
passing mention. For example, Newsweek 
reported January 1981, that the Af- 
ghans received little outside help 
small arms and other supplies from countries 
like Egypt and China and some money from 
the Persian Gulf oil 

What happened? The most charitable, and 
probably most accurate, explanation given 
those reporters, like Michael Getler 
The Washington Post, who originally re- 
ported the planned covert operation. 
lid went very tightly, Getler 
said, adding that other Washington reporters, 
unable confirm those reports indepen- 
dently, could not repeat the story second- 
hand indefinitely. 

Another consideration the difficulty 
getting into Afghanistan. can’t think 
scene that reminded many ways 
Scoop these journalists 
who Peshawar and sit around the In- 
tercontinental Hotel filing stories based 
what religious groups tell says Car- 
negie Endowment senior associate Selig 
Harrison, author forthcoming study 
the Afghanistan situation, who traveled 
Pakistan last year. kind work that 
would lead you find out what foreign help 


ome reporters may also inhibited 
reluctance give succor the 
Soviets, who have been banging the 
drum CIA interference Afghanistan 
since long before their own invasion. When 
asked about Newsweek’s January story, 
Fred Coleman, one several reporters con- 
tributing the article, observed that 
viously, people this side don’t want 
give credence Soviet claim], that 
makes 

Five years ago significant U.S. assistance 
have been major news story. But today 
many hard questions are not being asked. 
Among them whether, fact, the U.S. 
wants the Soviets out Afghanistan, pre- 
fers make the country Russia’s Vietnam. 
could that are deliberately furnishing 
just enough aid keep the insurgency alive 
but short victory. that case, the Afghans 
are paying heavy price for their role the 
global balance power. 

The Reagan administration will doubt 
review the situation. Maybe the press should 
too. Jay Peterzell 


Jay Peterzell associate the Center for 
National Security Studies Washington. 
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CHRONICLE 


Silent treatment 
Honolulu 


station KITV Honolulu hired six 
people last November replace ten striking 
reporters and producers, there was, predict- 
ably, tension the picket line. What was 
unusual, however, was the help the strikers 
got from state and city officials. Indeed, 
strike, which ended December 29, the ABC 
affiliate was, effect, locked out many 
official events. Governor George Ariyoshi 
declared would not talk with KITV re- 
porters during the strike and urged his 
cabinet members not talk either. Honolulu 
mayor-elect Eileen Anderson said she would 
not invite the television station’s representa- 
tives her news conferences; asked what 
she would approached KITV re- 
porter, Anderson replied, probably 
walk the other half dozen in- 
stances, station personnel were asked 
leave press conferences. 

The outpouring support for the striking 
members the American Federation 
Television and Radio Artists perhaps un- 
imaginable any other state reflects the 
strength organized labor Hawaii. 
Ariyoshi and many other current state 
officeholders have benefited from the back- 
ing the state’s major labor unions. So, 
one’s surprise, KITV’s decision hire 
nonunion reporters during the strike caused 
storm. 


ten KITV employees had walked 
out November demanding sal- 
ary parity with other local stations, 
closed union shop, and elimination 
alleged pay differentials between men and 
women. When the nonunion reporters were 
brought in, KITV secluded them, for their 
protection, downtown Honolulu hotel 
and had them driven and from work 
and through the picket line limousine. 
explaining his tough response what 
the station had done, Ariyoshi said, soon 
after the strike began, that talking with KITV 
employees would tantamount crossing 
the AFTRA picket line. also claimed that 
refusing comment and grant inter- 
views, exercising constitutional 
rights under the First Amendment. This free- 
dom also extends individual right not 
speak, well the right 
KITV general manager Richard Grimm, 
however, accused the governor violating 
the First Amendment. refuses an- 
swer questions posed KITV 
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The Review offers complete 
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practicing The station backed 
that view asking the U.S. District 
Court enjoin the governor and city 
councilwoman from barring KITV from in- 
terviews and news conferences. 

But how make governor answer re- 
porter’s query? That question perplexed 
presiding Judge Samuel King. While holding 
that the governor could not keep KITV re- 
porters from attending events that are open 
the news media generally, King said would 
simply impossible enforce ruling 
ordering public official reply re- 
porters’ questions. do?’’ asked 
King. him jail until answers?’’ 

AFTRA members ended their strike after 
winning percent pay increase but losing 
out their other demands. When the strik- 
ing newspeople got back the job early 
January, they found themselves working side 
side with their replacements, who were 
being kept until the end the month. So, 
while the governor was again talking the 
station, some station employees now were 
not talking one another. 

Gregg Kakesako 


Gregg Kakesako reporter for the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 


Cover story 


Sunday, December 1978, Clarence 
Arrington, black financial analyst who 
works for General Motors New York, re- 
ceived early morning phone call from 
co-worker. glad working with 
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media the caller said. Arrington had 
idea what his friend was talking about 
until looked The New York Times 
Magazine and found large color photo- 
graph himself the cover. When read 
the accompanying article was horrified. 
Titled ‘‘The Black Middle Class: Making 
the piece, William Brashler, argued 
that black professionals were ‘‘looking 
themselves, their bodies, their minds, their 
golf swings, wardrobes and investment 
rather than lending helping 
hand less fortunate blacks. The article 
provoked flurry protest, including sev- 
eral highly critical articles black publica- 
tions and many letters the Times itself that 
attacked Brashler for creating new (and 
false) black stereotype. 

Arrington’s name was never mentioned 
the piece. His picture had been taken, with- 
out his knowledge, free-lance photog- 
rapher Gianfranco Gorgoni, whom the Times 
had assigned photograph well-dressed 
blacks city streets. Editors chose Ar- 
rington’s photo from more than one hundred 
that Gorgoni had taken. When was pub- 
lished, Arrington found himself harassed 
phone calls and queries about article that, 
says, made him feel and 

Arrington has since sued the Times, 
Gianfranco, and Gianfranco’s agent for 
$1.15 million, claiming they violated his 
constitutional and common law rights pri- 
vacy. has also charged the Times with 
violating New York civil rights statutes, 
which prohibit unauthorized use per- 
son’s photograph for 
Last November his complaint was dis- 
missed the appellate division the New 
York Supreme Court, but Arrington has 
since appealed. the Court Appeals over- 
rules the lower court, the case could 
trial later this year. 

Arrington’s case rests the claim that 
was private individual not participating 
public event, and, furthermore, that there 
was connection’’ between 
him and the group portrayed the article. 
publication Arrington’s photo- 
his brief asserts, ‘‘was not simply 
violation his privacy rights. was also the 
manipulation individual way that 
makes him appear something not’’ and 
that subjected him embarrassment well 
unwanted publicity. 

Times lawyer Floyd Abrams counters that 
Arrington, ‘‘objective and external 
clearly black middle-class pro- 
fessional, and thus legitimately connected 
the subject the article; that the Times, far 
from exploiting his photo for commercial 


purposes, used illustrate article 
social significance’’; and that 
common law constitutional right pri- 
vacy exists protect individual against 
the use his photograph connection with 
news article. 

ruling favor Arrington, Abrams 
says, very grave threat pho- 
tographers and publishers all since 
paper could print unauthorized picture 
anyone other than public figure without 
risking lawsuit. But Douglas Parker, one 
the lawyers representing Arrington, argues 
that favorable court ruling would have 
minimal effect news photography. 
you want photograph person who not 
says, have lot people choose 
from people who are willing give their 
Pamela Ridder 


Pamela Ridder research associate the 
Review. 


Speakeasy 


Never before has the lecture circuit been 
good journalists. Fees have risen as- 
tronomically, bid business and trade 
associations that are increasingly willing 
pay top dollar for top names. Their new in- 
terest has produced large and welcome 
supplement journalists’ salaries well 
some questions about possible conflicts 
interest. 

Washington Post David Broder 
drew $3,500 for address last November 
before the American Meat Institute. ABC 
science editor Jules Bergman was collect 
$4,000 for February speech before the Dis- 
tilled Spirits Council. The Post’s Hobart 
Rowen spoke last year to, among other 
groups, the U.S. Chamber Commerce and 
the National Association Home Builders, 
for fees prefers not disclose. 

the top the pay scale are network 
news correspondents, who can easily com- 
mand $5,000 per appearance though the 
biggest names earn even more. The scale for 
print journalists, predictably, lower but still 
substantial. While some syndicated colum- 
nists can also earn $5,000 more crack, 
less prestigious though prominent writers 
mostly from The New York Times, the two 
Washington dailies, and the news magazines 
generally get from $1,500 $2,500. 

The demand for journalists speakers 
says Harry Rhoads Jr., who 
recently set the Washington Speakers Bu- 
reau find prominent personalities speak 
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before trade groups and other organizations. 
example Rhoads cites list desired 
speakers submitted him financial in- 
dustry association; the fifty-three pos- 
sibilities mentioned, twenty-two were 
journalists. 

Close fifty journalists have listed them- 
selves booklet, the Right 
published the American Soci- 
ety Association Executives, trade group 
for trade groups. explaining why jour- 
nalists are becoming popular, Elissa 
Myers, ASAE’s director information, 
says, does better job keeping 
with the economy, the government, and the 
world than the 

When the ASAE itself held meeting last 
August, the speakers were Martin Agronsky 
and two the regular guests his pro- 
gram Agronsky and Company, columnists 
George Will and James Kilpatrick. Each 
was paid $3,500. 

Kilpatrick’s speaking activities became 
the subject controversy 1977, when 
addressed the Society Real Estate Ap- 
praisers and criticized Justice Department 
suit then progress against the organization. 
Soon after the speech, Kilpatrick wrote 
syndicated column needling Justice for 
harassing the group. The same topic was also 
the subject one Kilpatrick’s monthly 
columns for Nation’s Business, the U.S. 
Chamber Commerce magazine. Two 
Washington correspondents subsequently 
complained the Capitol Hill Standing 
Committee Correspondents, claiming 
that, contrary committee rules, Kilpatrick 
had used his columns promote and lobby 
for the appraisers. Kilpatrick was cleared 
any impropriety, even though his syndicated 
column, which was accompanied note 
editors mentioning the speech and his 
$3,000 fee, gave hint readers that 
may have had grind. 

Some journalists are concerned even about 
cases where the conflict might more ap- 
parent than real. write about 
other people, harp the appearance 
conflicts interest,’’ says Steve Weinberg, 
director the Washington program the 
University Missouri School Journalism. 
say that’s bad conflict it- 
self. But how come don’t apply our 

George Will disagrees. certain 
kind journalist who the business 
inventing moral dilemmas for other 
says. bore. You’re not going get 
worried about the moral climate. There 
are lot things that worry the 
economy, the Middle East, and the size 
the Red 
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Howard Simons, managing The 
Washington Post fount speakers 
encourages reporters and editors speak 
many different audiences possible, par- 
speak corporate groups and businessmen, 
for fee for free,’’ says, order 
carry our message The only limi- 
tation when the organization addressed 
one the reporter covers, which case 
prohibited from accepting fee. 

the other hand, Bill Green, the Post’s 
ombudsman, says, does raise questions 
reporter gets paid corporation busi- 
ness 


Banned 


skirmish January with newspaper 
management over the safety video display 
terminals (VDTs), the National Institute for 
Occupational Safety and Health was literally 
forced take the streets. The encounter 
was foreshadowed more than year ago, 
when NIOSH began negotiating with the 
Baltimore Sunpapers publisher the 
morning, evening, and Sunday Sun over 
the institute’s request conduct ground- 
breaking study the ophthalmological ef- 


The Post’s nonchalance toward possible 
conflicts does not, seems, extend legis- 
lators. When Congress debated ceiling 
honoraria for legislators 1977, the paper 
editorialized that help proscrib- 
ing huge fees from any single source and 
keeping members’ outside earnings some 
reasonable proportion official 
Such policy, added, also good for 
removing the temptation engage richly 
remunerative activities that would present 
conflicts Stephen Barlas 
Stephen Barlas free-lance writer 
Washington. 


fects VDTs. Guild members the Sun 
had requested the study after their own in- 
formal survey had shown that high propor- 
tion VDT users the paper had com- 
plained eye problems. 

But NIOSH’s requests for space inside the 
Sunpapers building and for time question 
employees met with one delay after another, 
says Kern Anderson, NIOSH project coor- 
dinator, who describes the paper’s manage- 
ment having been uncoopera- 


Small for 
Big Tour the Orient 


Japan Air Lines has very special 
tours the Orient. Come, let take 
you the Orient your dreams. 
Here but one example: 

Best the Orient, days, $4821. 
See Tokyo, Lake Hakone, Kyoto, Nara, 
Wuxi, Shanghai, Beijing, Soochow, 


Manila, Bangkok, Singapore and 


Hong Kong. Includes all meals (most 
carte). All tours fully escorted. 
Luxury hotels. 


Rates based double occupancy and economy air 
fare from the West Coast and are subject change. 
Additional charge for June—October peak season. 


Ext. 145 


for free tour information, see your travel 
agent, mail this coupon today. 

Japan Air Lines, P.O. Box 10618 
Long Island City, New York 11101 


JAL HAPPY H@LIDAYS 


more details the tours I've checked. 


Best the Orient (1003) 
Other Happy Holidays Tours 
Name 
Address. 
City. 


State Zip. 
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Were what has done. 


Fraud. 


costs you money. costs money. 
why Property-Casualty insurance 
companies are trying stamp out. 


What going read story 
corruption—and how was ended. 
The place: Baltimore. The specific act: 
auto insurance fraud. whom: few 
unscrupulous doctors and lawyers who 
created fraud ring, and who encour- 
aged otherwise honest consumers 
take part. 


January, 1973, number sus- 
pected fraudulent claims from the Balti- 


more area were submitted the 
Insurance Crime Prevention 
for review. agent Baltimore was 
assigned determine there was any 
substance the allegation fraud. 
soon noticed that the names 


certain doctors appeared remark- 


ably large number insurance claims 
for bodily injuries sustained automo- 
bile accidents. continued his in- 
vestigation, the names certain 
dents began appearing with the same 
remarkable frequency. 

fraud? Only legwork could determine 
the truth. the agent began the labo- 
rious process documenting the 
pertinent information from hundreds 
files involving these doctors and law- 
yers and, finally, interviewing claim- 
ant-witnesses. Until, last, seemed 
clear that there was enough iron-clad 
information warrant prosecution. 


the summer 1974, arrests 
were being made. number Bal- 
timore doctors and lawyers were in- 
dicted and tried. Results: five convicted 
doctors served time prison; six were 
fined total $67,000. Five lawyers 
were convicted insurance fraud; two 
resigned their practices; two had their 
licenses suspended; six were disbarred. 

What the point? The policy- 
holder benefited. According the In- 
surance Crime Prevention Institute, the 
average Baltimore resident today pays 
estimated 10% less for auto- 
mobile insurance than would have, 
had not cracked the fraud ring. 

Property-Casualty insurance com- 
panies created the Insurance Crime 
Prevention Institute fill the 
need for independent investigative 
agency that could collect evidence 
insurance fraud for prosecution 
criminal court. 

ICPI agents are all former 
police officers, FBI agents, 
postal inspectors, who have 
been trained specialists 
insurance fraud. know 
what evidence look for, 
where find it, and how 
put case together for 
successful prosecution. 

its first seven 
years operation, 
investigations resulted 
more than 6,000 arrests and 
conviction rate over 


would naive believe that 
insurance fraud can eliminated. But 
know can reduced. know, 
too, that some people feel that exag- 
gerated claim “justifiable revenge” 
against insurance company. real- 
ity, it’s against all the people 
who share the insurance pool, 
because drives the costs which 
ultimately must reflected the pre- 
miums policyholders pay. 

That’s why Property-Casualty in- 
surance companies are supporting ICPI 
and are stepping their own fraud- 
fighting activities. think these 
efforts are the best interests our 
policyholders, our business, and 
our troubled 


We're working keep insurance affordable. 


This message presented the American Insurance Association, John Street, NY, 10038 
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HOOSE THE MORTGAGE 
BEST FOR YOU. 


Today, choosing the right kind mortgage important choosing the right 
house. The 30-year, fixed-rate loan has been joined variety new types 
mortgages, designed help home buyers and lenders cope with rapidly 
changing interest rates. 


THE Many lenders still offer the fixed-rate, 30-year mortgage. Since it’s issued 
STANDARD interest rate that stays the same over the life the loan, your monthly 
MORTGAGE payments (principal and interest) remain constant. However, exchange for 
the assurance level payments, interest rates may higher for these 
mortgages than for the newer types. 

Government-backed FHA and mortgages have fixed rates which may 
lower than conventionally financed loans, but lenders usually compensate 
charging “points” the seller. point equals the mortgage.) The 
seller may therefore less willing negotiate his asking price. 


loans, the Graduated Payment Mortgage (GPM), set 
PAYMENT that monthly payments start out lower and then increase gradually pre- 
LOANS determined limit that higher than for level-payment mortgages. GPMs permit 
buyers who expect their future income increase qualify for larger loans. 


MORTGAGES WITH Arother new type loan comes variety forms, called adjustable rate, 
CHANGING RATES variable rate renegotiated rate mortgages. They all work basically the same 
way: their interest rates will down, within stated limits, over the term 
the loan. The amount the adjustment depends upon changes prevailing 
interest rates. Lenders frequently offer lower initial rates these loans than 
for standard fixed-rate mortgages. 


ASK QUESTIONS the right kind mortgage more complicated and probably more 
UNTIL YOU'RE SURE important now than ever before. makes sense talk someone experienced 
real estate, ask lots questions all along the way, and compare the 
offerings all types lenders, such savings and loan associations, banks, 
mortgage companies and credit unions. 
For additional information help you shop for mortgage fit your 
particular needs, write for our free booklet. 


WHAT Fannie Mae, the Federal National Mortgage Association, shareholder-owned 
FANNIE MAE? corporation which helps meet people’s housing needs supplying money 
the home mortgage industry. not make loans directly consumers. But 
purchasing mortgages from local lenders, replenish their funds for 
further lending. 
Since becoming private corporation 1968, Fannie Mae has invested 

housing for more than three million American families. Federal National 
Mortgage Association, 3900 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016. 


FANNIE MAE America’s Mortgage Resource 


Finally, Anderson called NIOSH 
headquarters Cincinnati and asked that 
trailer dispatched. January 11, the 
van rolled into Baltimore, and Anderson 
set shop half-block from the Sunpapers 
building. Prohibited from working the 
paper’s premises, enlisted Guild members 
distribute questionnaires about 800 em- 
ployees inside and waited the van sign 
them for eye exams. 

Anderson and other NIOSH officials say 
that the agency legally permitted 
enter workplace and talk 
employees company time, necessary, 
investigate potential health hazards. 
never asked that anybody disrupt their place 
work,’’ says Dr. Alexander Smith, 
NIOSH official. 

Robert Kavanaugh, Sunpapers general 
manager, defended the decision keep 
NIOSH out. Asserting that the only serious 
question about VDTs whether they emit 
dangerous radiation, noted that the com- 
pany had tested the Sunpapers’ machines 
several years ago and had found them op- 
erate within government safety standards. 
the basis that test, says, were 
satisfied that our employees were not 
danger.’’ But two VDT-users the paper 
have contracted cataracts recently, and their 
doctors have said that the VDTs were 
probable causative factor. (See The 
Overlooked Story Right the Newsroom,”’ 
January/February.) The NIOSH study 
the Sunpapers the first government inves- 
tigation into whether users the terminals 
have higher incidence cataracts and 
other eye problems than non-users. 

NIOSH’s trailer tactic attracted consider- 
able attention from local news media, which 
sent their reporters the scene soon after the 
van’s arrival. Kavanaugh responded bar- 
ring all reporters from the premises. ini- 
tially resisted talking even the Sun reporter 
assigned the story, Eileen Canzian. Even- 
tually did comment, but only after delay 
that caused the story (headlined HEALTH OF- 
FICIAL ASSAILS PAPER’S ROLE STUDY) 
miss early edition the morning Sun. 

matters stood until early February, 
when management, assured that NIOSH’s 
tests would conducted during lunch hours, 
relented and allowed the institute’s represen- 
tatives work the Sunpapers 
Preliminary results will tabulated this 
summer, and they substantiate the Guild’s 
fears, this winter’s skirmish may prove 
have been the opening engagement 
major battle. Phyllis Orrick 


Phyllis Orrick associate editor City 
Paper Baltimore. 
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Blacking out the Red Brigades 


The encounter the headquarters the Ital- 
ian National Press Federation Rome 
January was both improbable and unex- 
pected. one end the room, behind 
table laden with microphones, and beset 
flash-popping photographers, was Judge 
Giovanni D’Urso, the gaunt, dark Italian 
magistrate who, only forty-eight hours be- 
fore, had been released, unharmed, the 
Red Brigades (BR). the other end were 
representatives the Italian press, the over- 
whelming majority which, few days 
earlier, had firmly rejected ultimatum 
stating that unless the press published certain 
terrorist documents D’Urso would killed. 

D’Urso, who frequently covered his eyes 
with his hand, was clearly exhausted and 
under great emotional strain. the assem- 
bled journalists, including those whose pub- 
lications had chosen not yield the ter- 
rorists’ demands, even when buttressed 
D’Urso’s own pleas from captivity and those 
his anguished family, brought mes- 
sage friendship and thanks. But 
staunchly refused answer questions 
political legal nature. And the time the 
conference was over the Italian reporters 


Shogun Passage 


present were angry that they seemed 
already have forgotten that they had been 
deeply involved one the most painful 
life-and-death dilemmas that free press has 
had yet face. 

Terrorism has long been serious problem 
for the Italian press. Newsmen and editors 
have been killed and wounded the Red 
Brigades and other terrorist groups. 
Moreover, quickly became clear during the 
fifty-five-day Aldo Moro kidnapping 1978 
that major goal the Red Brigades was 
exploit the press. And according il- 
luminating study Alessandro Silj, entitled 
Brigades vs. the State: Confrontation 
there little doubt that the 
succeeded its aim. The five major news- 
papers studied Silj devoted average 
three full pages day the Moro case, giv- 
ing the unprecedented publicity while of- 
fering little critical analysis the na- 
ture and causes terrorism. 

D’Urso, who works for the Ministry 
Justice, was not, like Moro, 
figure, and his kidnapping December 
did not first seem pose serious prob- 
lem the press. Then, December 31, 


You’ve read the book, seen the movie, now see where the real life drama 


Shogun took place. 


what James Clavell, author says about this tour, 
anyone with interest Japan—or book—this 


You'll spend exciting days visiting the places the 
period including Tokyo, Ito, Atami, Kyoto, 
Osaka, Nagasaki, Hirado, Sasebo, Unzen, Shime- 

Kumamoto, Aso, and Beppu. Deluxe and 

First Class hotels, most meals included, 


all tours fully escorted. $2,363. 


Prices based double occupancy and APEX fare from 
the West Coast and are subject change. Additional 


charge for peak season. 


CALL TOLL-FREE 
EXT. 145 


For free tour information, see your travel 
agent, mail this coupon today. 
Japan Air Lines, P.O. Box 10618 
Long Island City, 11101 


Dear JAL: 


. You and James Clavell have convinced me..Please 
rush your Passage Tour information. 


Name 
Address 


U.S. only. Kansas dial: 800- 2421 


0381 PAN AIR LINES 
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e 
Objectivity and 
the News 
The Public and the Rise 
Commercial Journalism 
Dan Schiller 
The convention news objectivity arose 
the nineteenth century with the advent 
commercial journalism. offering detailed 
analysis the National Police Gazette 
the early 1800s, Schiller focuses the 
roots news objectivity and traces the social 
forces that caused become the working 
premise news reporting. $20.00 


Studying Visual 
Communication 
Sol Worth 

Edited, with Introduction, 
Larry Gross 


These collected papers trace the development 
outlined the problems and issues that must 
faced the study visual communication. 


$20.00 cloth, $9.95 paper 


Pennsylvania Press 
3933 Walnut Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 


Community 
journalism 


Read about write about 
itin Grassroots Editor, 
quarterly journal for 
newspeople. 


Subscriptions per year 
($8 foreign). 


Unsolicited articles 
welcomed. 


Grassroots 
Editor 


Published the International 
Society Weekly Newspaper 
Editors 


Department Journalism 
Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois 60115 
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became known that the left-wing weekly Es- 
presso was preparing 
spread including interview with un- 
named leader and the transcript 
D’Urso’s cross-examination his captors. 
The subsequent uproar led the arrest 
charges aiding and abetting terrorism and 
giving false testimony two Espresso 
journalists who had been contacted the 
terrorists. also precipitated nationwide 
debate centering the question how the 
press can report terrorism without becom- 
ing mouthpiece for the terrorists. 

The debate became more heated when, 
January the announced D’Urso’s death 
sentence but suggested that might sus- 
pended there were uncensored public 
discussion, via the social 
the views certain 
imprisoned terrorists. Six days later, there 
was second from the BR, and 
letter from D’Urso stating the terms 
which his life would spared: namely, the 
publication Italy’s major newspapers 
documents issued ‘‘committees strug- 
gle’’ made terrorists jailed maximum 
security prisons Trani and Palmi the 
south Italy. 

Corriere della Sera Milan, Italy’s most 
prestigious newspaper, had announced 
blackout further messages. Several 
other major papers followed suit. Corriere 
editor Franco Bella said his decision 
stemmed from the conviction that press 
silence the only way try and save the 
kidnapped judge from the torture un- 
ending barter.’’ Gianni Letta, editor the 
Rome daily Tempo, agreed, saying, 
not want become even the unconscious 
indirect instrument the Red Brigades’ 
insane 

blackout was rejected, however, 
large part the press, including such lead- 
ing dailies Stampa Turin and 
Messaggero and Repubblica Rome. 
Arrigo Levi, Stampa’s former editor and 
now its chief international affairs commen- 
tator, insists that possible provide 
the reader with all relevant information with- 
out giving the terrorists privileged hear- 
The president the Italian Press Fed- 
eration, Paolo Murialdi, said press black- 
out was damaging and potentially counter- 
productive because could create much 
greater state psychosis than that caused 
until now terrorism Vittorio Emi- 
liani, editor Messaggero, spoke out 
strongly favor case-by-case strategy 
that would between news and 
ideological 

its January communique the 


gave the press forty-eight hours comply 
with the terms laid down D’Urso’s letter. 
This ultimatum was rejected almost all 
Italy’s major newspapers, including most 
those who had spoken out against blackout. 
But dozen small papers, along with 
Messaggero, agreed publish the Trani and 
Palmi documents the hope saving 
D’Urso’s life. Editor Emiliani says the deci- 
sion was difficult one and reflected his 
conviction that the complex nature Italian 
terrorism necessitates flexible response. 
have not created in- 
sists response charges that has made 
his paper into terrorist hostage. 
reason why the choice made over 
D’Urso must prevent from deciding 
otherwise the 


his January press conference, 
Giovanni D’Urso, his month-long 
beard shaved off and his hair re- 

stored its pre-kidnapping slicked-back 
look, told reporters that the Red Brigades 
had not destroyed him. But conceded that 
might long time before would re- 
cover from his ordeal. For the press, too, the 
prognosis doubtful. The government has 
proposed law restrict press coverage 
terrorism, and while the press uniformly 
opposed, some journalists have been toying 
with voluntary code that would, for exam- 
ple, rule out publication photographs 
political kidnappers their imprisoned 
victims, well publication transcripts 
cross-examinations. 

But the general adoption such code 
doubtful, since Italy’s more than eighty 
newspapers are deeply divided the issues 
raises. And, outside the press, persuasive 
arguments are being heard that neither law 
nor code the solution the problems 
presented the Moro and D’Urso cases. 
According Alessandro Silj, the publication 
few convoluted and boring terrorist mes- 
sages probably less threat demo- 
cratic Italy than the almost hysterical front- 
page editorials. that many papers ran. Says 
Professor Umberto Eco the University 
Urbino, leading Italian semiologist, What 
spreads the terror not the content ter- 
rorist but the circulation 
messages alarm, the discussion terrorist 
messages, the importance that society at- 
tributes this view, impose 
censorship, whether legal voluntary, 
social illness, not its underlying causes. 


Sari Gilbert 


Sari Gilbert free-lance journalist who 
writes for The Washington Post from Rome. 


COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW 


Dr. John Sununu 
Associate Professor 
Mechanical Engineering 
Tufts University 


Many times problem results 
benefits previously unforeseen. 
Like the accident Three Mile 
Island. While the accident TMI 
created anxious moments for 
all, the lessons learned from that 
experience are being used im- 
prove nuclear power’s already 
outstanding safety record. 


Every nuclear power plant de- 
signed with series redundant 
safety systems that even one 
system fails, there are others 
prevent any harm the public 
the environment. The ultimate 
safety system steel and rein- 
forced concrete structure several 
feet thick—strong enough 
withstand even major earth- 
quakes. 


When malfunctions occurred 
Three Mile Island, the contain- 
ment structure did exactly what 
was supposed do: prevented 
the release any harmful amount 
radiation into the atmosphere. 


Health organizations which have 
the scientific expertise deter- 
mine both short and long-term 
effects such 
the American College 


Mile 


has made 


even 


Radiology, the American College 
Obstetricians and Gynecolo- 
gists, and the then Department 
Health, Education and Welfare 
have determined that the public 
health consequences the small 
amount radiation that was re- 
leased will insignificant. 


the President’s Commission 
Three Mile Island concluded: 
spite serious damage 
the plant, most the radiation 
was contained and the actual re- 
lease will have negligible effect 
the physical health in- 


Safety 


Even though public health was 
protected TMI, new steps 
have been taken make nuclear 
power plants even safer. For 
example, reactor operation has 
been improved the creation 
the Institute Nuclear Power 
Operations assure more 
sophisticated training the men 
and women who operate nuclear 
power plants. 


Other new initiatives have re- 
sulted in: 

safety 

tougher government safety 
regulations 

better plant management 
practices. 


All these steps have made nu- 
clear power safety systems— 
which prevented harm the pub- 
lic TMI—far stronger than 
they have ever been the 25- 
year history commercial nu- 
clear power America. 


Nuclear Power and 


Energy 


One thing certain: America 


moves become energy inde- 
pendent generating electricity 
from sources other than oil, the 
need for nuclear power has never 
been greater. And with the les- 
sons learned from the experience 
TMI, nuclear power plants are 
safer than ever before. 


For more information, feel free 
write us. 


Nuclear Power...Because America Needs Energy. 
America’s Electric Energy Companies, Dept. 1111 19th Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 20036 


NOTES 


Reader-partners 


the Review are grateful all 
those readers who responded this 
page’s request (November/December) 
for suggestions journalistic develop- 
ments deserving treatment the Re- 
view. number the suggested topics 
are being pursued, and all the responses 
have helped give our editors better 
feel for the state journalism around 
the country. 

Even more important, the responses, 
effect, help enlarge our valued net- 
work volunteer correspondents (who, 
for example, provide each year with 
thousands possibilities for the 
renew the invitation, indeed the request, 
you let know journalistic mis- 
deeds that ought flagged, good 
deeds that deserve applause. cherish 
our informal partnership with our 
readers what, after all, joint un- 
dertaking help improve American 
journalism. 


Small-town problems 


One the responses mentioned above 
underscores continuing problem 
among smaller newspapers (and smaller 
broadcast stations): 

the Review and have major 
complaints. Would, however, suggest 
that, possible, the Review take little 
more directed view smaller news- 
papers where all those major reporters 
start out. 

know, city editor small pa- 


per], that many those and 


Laurels’’ the are not black and 


white; they are more gray. 

What happens when 
downtown development project pend- 
ing [and the] newspaper finds out the 
company may not reputable, but 
failure the project could mean dying 
downtown? What happens when the 
newspaper starts investigative piece 
the prospects the dis- 
trict, many advertisers start 


threatening? know what happens. The 
story canned. Small-newspaper 
editors can’t afford have balls. 

The community gets 
much-needed hospital, but contractors 
are neglecting include all needed 
work, saying was not included the 
specs. Editor member the hospital 
board directors and feels that the 
kinks will worked out eventually. 
Besides, people the community prob- 
ably don’t want hear that the hospital 
they worked hard build isn’t the 
perfect thing they 

Not newspaper broadcast station 
exists that doesn’t wrestle with such 
problems time and again. not just 
matter whether the paper station 
may lose money being forthright; 
often forthrightness conflicts sharply 
with community spirit local boost- 
erism. That small-city paper station 
deserves extra salute when decides 
that the best thing can for its com- 
munity the long run spotlight the 
shoddy, work clean up, and then get 
with the job. 

the words new Review 
brochure: 

the press doesn’t make lot 
people mad, isn’t doing its job right. 

don’t irritate good many 
members the press, aren’t doing 
ours. 

they forgive us. Because 
they know share their commitment 
honest, thoughtful, truly informative 


More ‘ministers’ 


expected, several sharp-eyed readers 
have chided for inconsistency this 
page’s comments the last issue about 
advertising. that issue, defended 
the Review’s policy accepting ads 
expressing opinions with which dis- 
agree. the same page questioned 
certain other pubiications’ acceptance 
ads from offering clergy- 
men’s credentials for $10. 

believe there clear distinction. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the one hand, the 
offer unearned credentials which are 
morally, not legally, counterfeits. 
question publication’s cooperating 
such peddling. (As support 
case, one so-called church that ordained 
the undersigned has just written offering 
Doctor Divinity degree for $15, 
plus credentials under different church 
name for another $3). the 
hand, advertisers, including those 
dislike abhor, who state point 
view are availing themselves 
American right free speech. Many 
individual cases are arguable, but 
nied space all views 
endorse. 


wonder 


Why broadcasters seem think 
only children and other comic-strip 
addicts tune Saturday mornings. 
Why many cold waves have 
Why some news programs still 
permit their principals voice commer- 
cials. Gene Shalit’s credibility the To- 
day show’s theater-movie critic isn’t en- 
hanced when waxes ecstatic over 
dog food. 


White House decorum 


the November/December issue, 
page suggested that, White House 

press conferences, ‘‘the 
madhouse effect could remedied 
making firm rule that the only way 

remain quietly his seat and raise his 
don’t know that Ronald Reagan 
reads the Review, but were happy 

note that, his first presidential news 

conference, the White House required 
that reporters stay seated and simply 
raise their hands request recognition. 

The new rule, said The New York 
Times, the effect ending the 
normal 
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OWARD 
IGHT 
ONCLUSIONS 


are more likely 
gathered out multitude tongues, 
than any kind authoritative 


oil company, felt obliged 
speak out energy and economic issues 
that affect our business. Very often, our 
contribution the “multitude tongues” 
takes the form advocacy advertising. 
But the networks refuse accept 
advocacy commercials. that dismissal 
precisely the kind authoritative selection 
that Learned Hand was warning against? 
The best contribution any business 
can make the public discourse say 
what truly thinks about public policies and 


—Judge Learned Hand 


decisions. The position that Mobil some 
other business takes may sound controver- 
sial even outrageous the press; in- 
deed, sometimes our position has outraged 
members our own industry. But shouldn't 
responsible press, electronic well 
print, foster the dialogue many voices 
that helps the people and their leaders 
advance toward right conclusions? 

believe the press should encour- 
age multitude tongues, and never act 


Mobil 


©1981 Mobil Corporation 


HARING 
NEW FIELDS 


VISION 


BATTLE CREEK, Mich. —Thousands 
partially sighted persons America 
could have chance see clearly again. 

The reason: remarkable pair 
glasses that gained widespread atten- 
tion after Helen Hatton wrote about 
them the Enquirer and News, 
Gannett newspaper. 

Mrs. Hatton described the experi- 
ence Mrs. Theda Yarnell Battle 
Creek who lost nearly all her sight 
the result eye infection. For 
years she was legally blind. 

Mrs. family took her 
Dr. William Feinbloom the Eye 


Institute the Pennsylvania College 
Optometry Philadelphia. fitted 
her with the complex lenses. Her 
vision improved remarkably. 

now can read the Bible and 
look numbers for myself the tele- 
phone book and even crewel work,” 
Mrs. Yarnell joyously told the Enquirer 
and News. 

The Battle Creek editors shared 
Mrs. good news with the 
Gannett News Service. Many its 
nationwide members picked the 
story. result, readers showered 
the College Optometry with hun- 
dreds letters, seeking information. 

The response from the public 
encouraged Dr. Feinbloom and other 
doctors pursue their work with the 
partially sighted. 

And today, hundreds people 
have been fitted with the new glasses. 

Spreading the good news 
human progress important 
responsibility local newspaper 
its own community. And Gannett 
newspapers have the additional oppor- 
tunity share the news with other 
communities coast coast through 


the Gannett News Service. 

Gannett believes the freedom 
the people know, and pursues 
that freedom every communications 
form are in, whether newspa- 
per, television, radio, outdoor adver- 
tising, film production, magazine 
public opinion research. 

That freedom rings throughout 
Gannett, from Battle Creek Bing- 
hamton, from Lansing Louisville, 
from Detroit Denver. rings 
news coverage, editorial opinions, 
community service. Each member 
serves its own audience its own way. 

For more information, write: 
Gannett; Lincoln Tower; Rochester, 
N.Y. 14604. call (716) 546-8600. 


GANNETT 


AWORLD DIFFERENT VOICES 
WHERE FREEDOM SPEAKS 
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Swept away 


was extraordinary day the history American news 
coverage. From the early morning gloom the White 
House and the tension the inauguration, the nighttime 
landing Algiers and the arrival Wiesbaden, television 
was there bear witness. during the first act the hos- 
tage drama, the presence the eye served the 
January denouement focus and intensify the nation’s 
emotional response this case, relief and euphoria. 

With the exception the hostages’ families themselves, 
few Americans were much subject such sentiments 
members the press, who had themselves been caught 
the twists and turns the 444-day ordeal. The exultation 
was apparent every broadcast and newspaper. CBS, 
Dan Rather’s voice broke with emotion watched the 
hostages disembark from the plane Algiers. fifty- 
two American hostages!’’ exclaimed. 
THEY’RE HOME FREE bannered The Miami Herald; 
HOME LAST! proclaimed The Washington Post. 

And, together with the joy, came the bitterness. be- 
came clear the nerve-racking minutes before the inaugu- 
ration that the hostages’ plane would not take off before 
noon, Walter Cronkite was moved declare CBS, try 
remain the cool correspondent, impartial and unaffected 
events, but seems like the most uncivilized final touch 
uncivilized performance that can imagine. One 
wonders how diabolic the Iranians could Simi- 
larly, ABC’s Frank Reynolds observed that was 
avoid the conclusion’’ that Iran had set out deliberately 
spoil America’s ‘‘joyous [inaugural] 

Such sentiments were seen many natural, even 
healthy, response. For example, Robert Kaiser wrote The 
Washington Post that making such comments, Cronkite 
and Reynolds had their anger and exasperation show 
way sanctioned those feelings for all who were watch- 
ing. Commentary like this must have helped viewers 
articulate their own emotions, which part any good 

Perhaps so. But that anger and exasperation also served 
sanction specific and troubling political response. 
Just media coverage the initial embassy takeover had 
portrayed the Iranians crazed mobs, and just the press 
had reported the months captivity fifty-three individu- 
als ‘‘America Held (in ABC’s phrase), now 
the description the hostages’ return gave off signals that 
resonated beyond the event itself. Aside from the sheer vol- 
ume the coverage, which, given the buildup, was inevit- 
able, the return was framed special way through the use 


headlines, the selection quotes, layout, and above all, 
through interplay with inaugural ceremonies that provided 
made-to-order set national symbols. The overall effect 
was legitimize the desires many Americans includ- 
ing many politicians convert the celebration the hos- 
tages’ release into unrestrained celebration American 
might and righteousness uncomfortably reminiscent the 
jingoism simpler, less dangerous time. 

For instance, special eight-page supplement The 
Milwaukee Journal featured its front-page 
inch-high banner FREE LAST, sandwiched between soar- 
ing eagle top and panoply flags below. Similarly, 
The Dallas Morning News published special section that 
headlined FREEDOM red letters, with eagle broken 
chain its talons perched above the Newsweek 
featured two-page spread juxtaposing fireworks exploding 
over the Lincoln Memorial with beaming portrait the 
two female hostages. The day, gushed the magazine, pro- 
duced ‘‘a rush joy grown rare the recent life the Re- 
public explosion unabashed America-hurrah 
otism whose heroes included two presidents and whose 
communicants were most 


hile helping the nation look forward New 

the words Boston Globe 

headline, the press seemed somehow wish 
away the past. Americans have had vague sense that their 
country’s stature has been diminished result the sei- 
zure the embassy Teheran, but the news media did lit- 
tle the end the affair, throughout it, help define 
the nature that change. Again, was the anger the Iranians 
showed toward the U.S., down the final taunting the 
hostages they boarded their plane, merely symptom 
pathological hatred virtuous U.S.? was there less 
parochial explanation, rooted the complex web U.S.- 
Iranian relations? And might the Iranians’ hostility have 
lesson teach beyond the need assert our strength 
avoid such humiliations the future? Caught the 
hoopla and the hero worship, the press found little time 
address such questions. 

Undoubtedly, there will more considered effort 
come grips with such matters the country’s initial, in- 
tense reaction subsides. But when reevaluation does come, 
will inevitably shaped our initial response the hos- 
tages’ return. And was precisely the moment maximum 
public impressionability that the press abandoned itself the 
emotion the story, reflecting back image stamped 
not only with our justifiable joy but also with self-righteous 
nationalism that much harder justify. 
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The company they keep 


January 13, The New York Times announced the ap- 
pointment Richard Burt, ‘‘a former reporter national 
security affairs for The New York the post 
director politico-military affairs Alexander Haig’s 
State Department. Two weeks later announced that Leslie 
Gelb, who had been director the State Department’s bu- 
reau politico-military affairs for nearly three years the 
Carter administration, would returning the Times 
take over the beat Burt had just vacated and which Gelb 
had covered before moved over State 1977. All 
all, quite merry-go-round. 

some observers, including ourselves, seemed that 
Burt had started make the transition from reporter na- 
tional security matters spokesman for hard-liners both 
State and the Pentagon (and more particularly for National 
Security Adviser Brzezinski) well before his government 
appointment. Hodding Carter used variety metaphors 
describe Burt’s journalistic performance. don’t have 
read anything less juvenile than Richard Burt see 
Zbigniew Brzezinski’s lips move while Burt the 
former State Department spokesman commented last July, 
adding: notorious for being open wound the 
National Security Council. They turn the arterial flow 
and transmits The New York 

Burt has borne the brunt such criticism; but better 
target would the hierarchy Times editors which fre- 
quently decided run his hawk’s-view stories the pa- 
per’s front page thus, course, encouraging him pro- 
duce more the same. there were flaws his reporting 
tendency present official facts objective facts and 
bury criticism official views his editors did not ap- 
pear notice them. was all insider stuff, and the Times 
loves being inside. now have former insider Leslie 
Gelb. 

Gelb, who served State under Cyrus Vance and whom 
recall more dispassionate reporter than Burt, un- 
likely mistaken for the dummy any would-be ven- 
triloquist the present administration. the same time, 
would seem difficult for man with much time gov- 
ernment (Gelb has not only served State; headed the 
Defense Department’s policy planning staff during the 
Vietnam War) switch over properly detached frame 
mind toward government policymakers. 

This not say that reporters should never work 
for the government, vice versa. But, Michael Massing 
points out article the White House press corps (see 
page 36), the dangers Washington reporters who get too 
close their sources grow clearer year year. The same 
dangers exist the national security beat, course. Those 
who hanker after the inside story may blind them. For 
our part, after contemplating the Times-State merry-go- 
round, feel dizzied the ups and downs circling 
horses, whose riders tend blur into one. clears our head 
wonderfully reflect the tradition Stone, who 
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prided himself sticking the documents, and was 
concerned with keeping his distance from those power 
that was reluctant even talk the politicians and gen- 
erals and White House advisers that wrote about. 


the trail secret war 


June 19, 1970, police Beloit, Wisconsin, kicked 
the door house which Angus Mackenzie and his 
brother James were living, and which they were putting 
out antiwar monthly called People’s Dreadnaught. 
Claiming looking for awol army private, the police 
searched the premises. Although they found private, nor 
anything else that might incriminate the Mackenzies, they 
continued harass the brothers by, for example, stationing 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: the Waco, Texas, News Tribune. While local 
police stalked would-be extortionist who claimed had 
poisoned the groceries some the town’s six H-E-B 
supermarkets, the News Tribune for two days kept the lid 
the story while customers continued shop. 
police] told there was very real possibility that they 
could catch the [extortionist],’’ said the paper’s managing 
editor, then could have definite answer 
whether there was wasn’t poison the 

Laurel: The Washington Post and Morton Mintz, for 
January report the boiling controversy over American 
marketing infant third-world countries. Along 
with much other food for thought, the article offers the reve- 
lation that the Nestlé folks, who make the stuff, have con- 
tributed $25,000 the Ethics and Public Policy Center 
Washington, nonprofit, tax-exempt conservative founda- 
tion sympathetic the company’s cause. Among EPPC’s 
projects: the reprinting and circulating Fortune article 
that accused religious groups favoring boycott Nestle 
products being marching under the banner 
Dart: The Wall Street Journal, for January 
op-ed piece Ernest Lefever arguing against the adop- 
tion proposed code that would ‘‘hobble the multina- 
tionals’’ restricting the marketing the infant formula 
third-world countries. Identifying Lefever the 
Ethics and Public Policy Center [which is] studying 
the infant formula controversy,’’ the Journal nowhere dis- 
closed that his center has received strong financial support 
from the Nestlé company. 

Dart: the Honolulu Star-Bulletin for the unconsciously 
(?) sexist headline over November report about city 
council motion support seven women reporters local 
television station who were striking for equal pay: BORN- 
HORST DEFEATED PLEA FOR 4’S GIRLS. 

low-cal Dart: The New York Times, for depriving its 
readers delectable garnish the evidence served 
the Scarsdale Diet doctor murder trial. January ac- 
count the previous day’s testimony, the paper record 
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plainclothesmen the street outside their house. The Mac- 
kenzies believe that such tactics were largely responsible for 
loss revenue severe that they were soon forced 
fold their newspaper. 

Reflecting angrily what had occurred, and putting 
together with stories heard over the years about the 
harassment other publications, Angus Mackenzie became 
obsessed with the idea that there had been secret govern- 
ment campaign stamp out the antiwar and countercultural 
press that sprang during the Vietnam War. 1978, with 
the help small grant from the Fund for Investigative 
Journalism, and with the encouragement the Review’s 
then-editor, James Boylan, set out long search for 
evidence. Crisscrossing the United States and times 

ard that had hitchhike, combed through tens 


quoted letter written the accused which she had 
complained her lover that the truth one the 
few women you admire’ were ‘adopt the male equiva- 
lent Lynne lover and richly rewarded boy Friday, you 
wouldn’t ask them back dinner second time.’ more 
filling account appeared the same day’s Daily News: 
truth is, darling, one the few women you ad- 
mire say Audrey (Topping), Iphigene 
(Sulzberger) were adopt the male equivalent Lynne 
lover and richly rewarded ‘Boy Friday’ you wouldn’t ask 
them back dinner second time.’’ Added the News help- 
fully, the wife New York Times Managing 
Editor Seymour Topping; Sulzberger the mother 
Times publisher Arthur Ochs 

Laurel: The Philadelphia Inquirer 
Donald Barlett and James Steele, for Anar- 
chy,’’ seven-part series (December 7-13) designed 
generate both light and heat. More than year and 12,000 
miles the making, the report, noting that the nation has 
resources abundant enough meet its energy needs for 
least eight centuries, documents illuminating detail the 
shocking story crisis created government and indus- 
try sales large quantities American oil and coal 
bargain rates foreign customers; continuing waste bil- 
lions tax dollars unproductive programs develop 
synthetic fuels; gushing payouts U.S. cash OPEC; and 
increasing monopolization Big Oil all the country’s 
energy industries that goes curiously unchecked. 

Mini-dart: the Memphis Press-Scimitar, for 
November business story the pre-Christmas shopping 
rush that managed tuck little present itself. 
were waiting line get the Raleigh 
Sears manager was quoted saying. looks like the 
pages ran The Press Scimitar are going pay 

Laurel: the Anniston, Alabama, Star, for instruc- 
tive examination the shady state financial affairs 
Jacksonville State University. The paper’s persistent inquiry 
which included the filing civil court suit gain ac- 
cess records which school officials thereupon destroyed 
turned the fact that the college was illegally funneling 


thousands pages government documents obtained 
other journalists under the Freedom Information Act. 
also interviewed such former CIA, FBI, and Army coun- 
terintelligence people could persuade talk him. 
While found proof that the People’s Dreadnaught had 
been the victim anything more than local police animos- 
ity, did find irrefutable evidence that agencies the 
federal government had indeed done their best put hun- 
dreds other publications out business. The story that 
campaign told, for the first time, the article Mr. 
Mackenzie that begins page this issue. 

mention this not blow our own horn, but em- 
phasize the debt gratitude that the press owes Mr. Mac- 
kenzie for doing job that news organizations, with their far 
greater resources, might well have undertaken their own. 


money campaign fund for Alabama’s Governor Fob 
James and retirement fund for former Governor George 
Wallace. 

Dart: Life magazine. Following ignoble media tra- 
dition rewarding conspirators, murderers, and other crim- 
inal newsworthies with television appearances, book con- 
tracts, and lecture tours, the magazine made deal with 
Bernard Welch, the professional burglar charged with the 
slaying Michael Halberstam, pay him $8,000 for ex- 
clusive use photos from the suspect’s family album. Life 
then proceeded put together story grotesquely parallel- 
ing the lives Ghost Burglar and the Good 
terms that were sympathetic the accused, setting the 
tone with this thirty-point opening quote from Welch: 
had everything going for and had everything going 
for him. But now he’s dead and I’m prison. They say 
destroyed his life, but destroyed 

Laurel: the Los Angeles Times and Kent Mac- 
Dougall, for the final installment first-rate series 
business and the media (February 3-8 and November 16, 
23, 30, 1980) that critically examined the way some news- 
papers shortchange readers running unlabeled, am- 
biguously labeled, promotional material from industry. 
Among the examples: items appearing the real estate, 
travel, and food sections the L.A. Times. 

Dart: The New York Times and reporter Dena 
Kleiman, for misreading 300-page Brown University 
study young women college campuses, fleshing out its 
supposed findings interviewing handful students 
New York-area schools, and mushing the ingredients to- 
gether misleading conservative-trend piece (Sunday, 
December 28): MANY YOUNG WOMEN NOW SAY 
PICK FAMILY OVER CAREER. (And thanks syndicated col- 
umnist Ellen Goodman for debunking Trend That 
Never and The Boston Globe, for January 
editorial setting the statistics straight.) 

Laurel: William Safire. Asserting that pundits should 
practice what they preach politicians, the New York 
Times columnist took his financial De- 
cember essay and exposed his assets for all see. 
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Einstein’s theory helping Amoco 
turn light into electricity 


1905, Albert Einstein provided the 
mathematical foundation that explained 
why electrons were released from metals 
the presence light. Three quarters 
later, the dream economic 
conversion light directly into electricity 
approaching reality. Amoco 
laboratories, physicists are successfully 
probing the photovoltaic effect, 


improving the efficiency this 
conversion. the conversion efficiency 
rises, the potential for mass use this 
alternate form energy grows. 


It's one the new technologies Amoco 
exploring provide energy America will 
need the year 2000 and beyond. 
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Crash course 
for the hostage 


How they learned, through bitter experience, 
arm themselves against the media 


press not nature kind 
innocents, people who find 
themselves front pages and 
network news shows because they are 
the victims events rather than partici- 
pants them. Reporters are much more 
comfortable dealing with 
with people who know when 
speak for attribution and when off 
the record, how say 
while still appearing forthright 
and cooperative. amusing inter- 
view such people, joust according 
shared set unwritten rules, even this 
parry and thrust must take place ‘‘on 
deal with victims, with people who 
don’t know the rules, for whom they 
not apply. mother who has just 
learned that her child has been murdered 
has background information; all she 
has the choice grieving into the 
camera away from it. Reporters have 
not rushed her side order inform 
her the rules, but coax her into tell- 
ing them how she feels. not job 
many reporters relish, and fortunately 
the newsmakers who provide most 
the copy. The victims are usually only 
needed add the spice in- 

The prolonged crisis over American 
hostages Iran wore out any number 
newsmakers. many developments 
transpired unprecedented way 


Robert Hershman, former reporter for The 
MacNeil/Lehrer Report, senior associate 
the Carnegie Endowment 
tional Peace. 
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that venture opinion was assure 
loss credibility. The only people 
who seemed retain steady and cred- 
ible role this story were precisely the 
victims the members the hostage 
families. 

Through the long course the crisis, 
however, was difficult for the family 
members remain fixed the posture 
stereotyped victims, required only 
blurt out tearful response the end 
long dispatch. Through default some 
came function newsmakers, others 
commentators. Reporters could 
always count fuller response new 
developments Teheran from Dorothea 
Morefield, wife the embassy’s consul 
general, than they could get from any 
State Department spokesman; and was 
sometimes unclear whose comments the 
public was more willing credit. 
newsmakers, analysts, and 
victims, the hostages’ families all took 
crash course American media prac- 
tices. one sat down with them ex- 
plain the rules. The conclusions they 
came about how the press operates, 
therefore, have little common with 
the theories media analysts. They are 
instead home truths, earned through 
long and often painful experience. 

From the very first day, the embassy 
takeover was huge story, and the 
fierce competition for news local news- 
papers and stations quickly grasped 
role for themselves: they would keep 
touch with the hostage families 
their areas. ‘‘Even you had drive 
three hours get them, was always 
worth observed local news pro- 


ducer Washington, D.C. was the 
biggest story around, international 
story, and with built-in local angle. 
What could have been more 

the hostage families the immediate 
barrage requests from the press 
proved painful trial. For some the an- 
swer was firm no. never spo- 
ken the the mother naval 
attaché Robert Engelmann said last Oc- 
tober, never Despite re- 
peated pleas from print and broadcast 
journalists, neither the senior Engel- 
manns, just outside Fort 
Worth, nor their son David, reporter 
for the Plano, Texas, Star-Courier, re- 
lented. you talk one them you 
have talk them all,’’ Mrs. Engel- 
mann continued. doesn’t serve any 
purpose for Robert and it’s invasion 
our personal 


other families the option say 
never seemed present itself. 

were all here before 
even had time said Toni 
Sickmann, mother Marine guard 
the embassy. that never could 
say any Wynona and 
Johnny McKeel, the only other hostage 
family beside the En- 
gelmanns the Dallas/Fort Worth area, 
felt under special pressure. they 
all had our number, really began 
hate the said Wynona McKeel, 
was worse when all crowd 
around front our door. Every time 
somebody sneezed Iran there 
all be, asking what thought. Why, 
they even offered money appear 
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some these stations. was disgust- 
ing.’’ often see people bludgeoned 
into said Foreign Service 
officer assigned help brief the fami- 
lies. ‘‘A camera crew approaching 
full gallop can very frightening 


were buoyed their contact with 
the news media. Dorothea More- 

field, whose son Richard had been mur- 

dered Virginia 1976, and who had 
been grateful for the sensitivity dis- 
played reporters covering the story, 
said she found her access the media 
during the hostage crisis therapeutic. 
Morefield, who lives San Diego, 
added, ‘‘It helped talk out 
feelings and close people who 
understood the problem and seemed 
doing something about all 
said Louisa Kennedy, spokesperson for 
the Family Liaison Action Group 

(FLAG). ‘‘But you live Globe, 

Arizona, calling CBS might your 

only way feel 

While most family members seemed 
understand the aggressive ways re- 
porters and even expressed sympathy for 
the pressure journalists were under 
get the story, almost all the families 
had least one horror story tell. 
the first month the crisis the wife 
the embassy’s budget officer, Bruce 
German, several personal 
questions about her family posed 
newspaper reporter. The reporter then 
used this information call the embassy 
Teheran pretending German’s 
brother with news family crisis. The 
militants brought German the tele- 
phone and the reporter interviewed him 
about conditions there. When the mili- 
tants found out they had been tricked, 
Bruce German lost his phone privileges. 
ever find that reporter,’’ said 
Marge German, stuff his story 
down his 

order protect themselves from 
such abuses, many the families began 
making rules about their interviews and 
appearances. After months being 
manipulated both the Iranians and the 
State Department, was blessing 
find that they had the power set the 
terms least one area their lives. 
realized that while didn’t care 
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whether got not, they would 
anything get there, was 
easier deal with the said 
Wynona McKeel. ‘‘I told them which 
questions I’d answer and which 
wouldn’t, and they got too pushy I’d 
never speak them Some fam- 
ilies declined all taped interviews for 
fear editing-room tricks, while others 
demanded know the questions ad- 
vance would refuse appear for less 
than the six eight minutes would 
take make their points. Almost all 
them learned how use the competition 
between one television station news- 
paper and another get their way, and 
one two them even got the point 
calling publishers and network 
presidents complain about reporters 
who had stepped out bounds. 

But even the family members 
seemed gain more control their 
media appearances, they began feel 
they were having less and less effect 
the public. all that they said publicly 
the families were trying make the 
point that the hostages were not, 
Dorothea Morefield’s words, ‘‘a face- 
less group diplomats, people who run 
around morning coats going fancy 
parties, but human beings with families 
like everybody The more op- 
timistic among the family members 
hoped this message would somehow 
soften the Iranians’ stand, while others 
simply felt might make more 
difficult for the administration either 
forget the hostages sacrifice them 
the name ‘‘national 


hile, almost person, the 
the 


best way secure the release their 
loved ones, the mood the country 
the first months the crisis was de- 
cidedly more activist. The phrase ‘‘pres- 
sure something about the hos- 
tages’’ was repeated often Wash- 
ington that became palpable thing, 
stick dynamite tossed from one 
politician another. And all those 
months human-interest stories didn’t 
seem make American attitudes toward 
the problem any more humane. the 
contrary, the focus the suffering 
individual hostages and their families 
may have rendered the idea force 
more acceptable Americans. the 


crisis had been presented basically 
foreign policy problem which group 
diplomats had unfortunately but tem- 
porarily become entangled, the public 
might have thought, ‘‘Well, let the ex- 
perts handle But after months 
seeing the faces and families fifty- 
three suffering individuals, was 
difficult not demand, can’t 
just send the Marines and save those 

the spring last year many fami- 
lies had become concerned about the 
direction which both the public and 
the administration seemed headed 
that they began organize for advo- 
cacy. The first act the new family as- 
sociation, FLAG, was send letter 
the State Department, protesting moves 
have the deposed shah readmitted 
the U.S. The families now had 
official spokesperson, Louisa Kennedy, 
wife the embassy’s economic coun- 
selor, poised and forceful woman with 
background the theater. Now, when 
the press had questions about the fami- 
lies’ position any new development, 
they went her, and she began spend 
her days issuing statements, giving in- 
terviews, and keeping touch with 
State Department officials. 

soon there was organization 
and spokesperson there were also 
charges misrepresentation. Louisa 
Kennedy and FLAG’s president 
Katherine Keough were criticized for 
sticking too close the State Depart- 
ment line. were said 
name which simply didn’t agree 
protested Penne Laingen, wife 
the embassy’s chargé d’affaires. 
and Louisa refused allow 
FLAG become independent the de- 
Those who worked with the 
families often commented their reluc- 
tance criticize the administration. 
But, Dorothy Limbert, mother 
hostage, put it, can’t ask 
Foreign Service wife publicly crit- 
icize the administration. far she’s 
concerned, her husband’s career comes 
first, and he’s the 

Despite these pressures, few the 
families had decided that the time had 
come speak for themselves about their 
problems with current policy. Bonnie 
Graves Reston, Virginia, wife the 
embassy public affairs officer, had 
avoided the news media until early 
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Many hostage families were wary the press and grew warier with time. Dorothea 
Morefield, contrast, found comfort close contact with reporters. Here, celebrating her 
arrival Wiesbaden, she hugs Mitch Duncan KGTV San Diego 


March. ‘‘I had never been tempted 
turn myself into human-interest 
she said. wasn’t anxious 
give out juicy tidbits about life. 
had always been around the press over- 
seas and understood the price fam- 
ily would have pay once took our 
stand, but just felt had 
The message Bonnie Graves and her 
children were trying transmit was 
very simple: they were critical what 
they considered ‘‘slide toward vio- 
lence’’ the part the administration 
and supported serious investigation 
into U.S. involvement Iranian affairs, 
not because the militants demanded it, 
Bonnie Graves soon learned, however, 
that the process getting this message 
across could far from simple. 
Though the news the Graves’s 
stand broke front pages across the 
country, Bonnie Graves never felt that 
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was having effect. Certainly the fact that 
she was unable get other families 
join her publicly was damaging her 
cause, but she also felt that some the 
blame belonged the news media. 
were always being 
she said. the first 
about our criticism focused more the 
pain had coming our decision 
than the content it. could never 
shake off being considered human- 
interest story; people kept asking 
what felt, not what thought.’’ She 
especially remembered being told the 
producers the Today show not read 
the air the parts her husband’s let- 
ters that contained some rather pointed 
criticisms the administration but in- 
stead concentrate the passage 
had written French about how much 
missed the family. was only after 
finished the interview,’’ she said, 
realized should have simply 
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kept reading until got what was 
really important. They wouldn’t have 

time went on, the Graves family 
became more and more deliberate its 
dealings with the press. had rule 
that whenever reporter called with 
question we’d always say we’d call him 
back later. That way could really 
figure out whether made sense an- 
swer and, so, have time word 
our response carefully. course, 
often not they would just paraphrase 
what said and sometimes even distort 
it. When called find out why, 
were usually told ‘Your answer was too 
long,’ but always felt the distinctions 
that made were important ones. 
guess committed the unpardonable 
sin for the media: weren’t simply 
there provide them with quotes and 
interviews when they were needed fill 
out story; had ideas, and 
agenda, our 

Barbara and Kenneth Timm, mother 
and stepfather the youngest hostage, 
twenty-year-old Marine Sergeant Kevin 
Hermening, also developed their own 
agenda. the crisis stretched into its 
fifth month Barbara Timm became cer- 
tain that her son needed her support; she 
was determined see him. Over the 
months she had tried learn much 
she could about Iran and she had begun 
feel that its grievances against the 
United States were some extent jus- 
tified. one approached the Iranians 
with measure sympathy, she 
reasoned, they might persuaded re- 
lease the hostages or, the very least, 
allow her visit her son. 

Her instincts were Iran 
without alerting the news media, but her 
attorney convinced her that without the 
pressure publicity the Iranians prob- 
ably would not allow her enter the 
embassy. From the first announcement 
her plans, Barbara Timm’s mission 
Iran was full-fledged media event. She 
could not move without being thronged, 
she could not speak without being over- 
heard. had idea how powerful 
the press she said. created 
whole image choosing which 
statements broadcast home. 
From that moment on, only the people 
who knew before all this can ever 
really have clear idea who am.”’ 

continued 
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Barbara Timm was Teheran 
April 25, the day the aborted rescue 
mission, day incredible stress for all 
the families. She watched mob gather- 
ing the grounds Teheran Univer- 
sity. the hope quieting the crowd, 
she issued statement regret that the 
raid had been attempted. can’t 
sure what effect words had,’’ she 
said, know that that loud and 
angry mob finally dispersed without 
causing what had really feared 
attack the Americans the em- 
But when she returned home, 
she found that her statement had been 
reported almost traitorous apology 
and that amount explaining could 
wipe that image away. never regret 
that went Iran and saw she 
said, ‘‘but regret the way was 

After the failed raid the administra- 
tion seemed willing back the 
quiet approach, waiting out the 
Teheran. New de- 
velopments came longer and longer 
intervals. When they did, was enough, 
most reporters reasoned, get re- 
sponse out FLAG’s spokesperson, 
Louisa Kennedy need make the 
rounds all the families. are 
only many times you can ask the 
same said Bill Vance, news 
director KXAS-TV Dallas/Fort 
Worth last September. ‘‘The longer the 
story goes on, just like any continuing 
story, the more redundant both the 
questions and the answers get. After the 
raid only really tried interview the 
families when heard they’d received 

For some families the silence that fol- 
lowed the raid was eerie, threatening. 
said ABC news corre- 
spondent Frank Reynolds, who kept 
close touch with the families, ‘‘but un- 
derstand it. They hated being constant 
demand the press but they were 
equally upset when longer 
Many families began feel 
guilty about not appearing regularly 
television. They felt they were 
their duty their loved ones, allowing 
the public forget. least when they 
were rushing from one interview an- 
other they felt they were doing more 
than just waiting. Richard 
Queen came home [on July 18, 
said Penne Laingen, had lot 


guilt about leaving the others behind. 
Sick was, said yes again and 
again the press, wanting some- 
thing help his friends. all under- 
stood how felt, but this time 
knew that all the interviews the world 
would probably not get our husbands 
home one day 

the fall wore on, media demand 
for the hostage families once again 
soared. With rumors about impend- 
ing release the hostages check out, 
well long anniversary ret- 
rospectives prepare for November 
reporters began calling all their old con- 
tacts among the families. ‘‘I must say 
that resented it,’’ said Louisa Ken- 
nedy. ‘‘After weeks quiet was 
somebody had pushed button and 
every editor the country decided, 
More often than not, the responses the 
reporters got had edge they had never 
had 


long months anxious quiet 
had given many the families 
the time think, prepare their 
own agendas. ‘‘I used spend six hours 
taping six-minute interview,’’ Penne 
Laingen said October, three months 
before the release the hostages. ‘‘I 
won’t that anymore. first duty 
now think can help them most mak- 
ing sure that everything together when 
gets home. have anything say, 
and you can sure do, write let- 
ter the Teheran Times ‘My Turn’ 
for Newsweek. I’m not speaking 
through intermediaries 

This distrust intermediaries af- 
fected many the families. Several 
family members were writing books and 
one said the exercise was ‘‘pure self- 
defense. I’ve seen too many reporters 
making their careers our One 
daughter even decided put together 
series lectures ‘‘how manipulate 
the But others came wonder 
any valid communication was possible 
through the news media. Louisa Ken- 
nedy, the member who became 
most skillful dealing with the press, 
mused the subject October: 
not sure that one can ever influence 
public opinion; the whole process too 
risky, too irrational. You never know 
what messages you’re actually putting 


out, and when something catches on, 
can gain momentum that you’ll never 
able control. With the hostages, 
everything has been cycles from calm 
chaos then calm again and don’t 
know that all the information 
gathered and gave out made any differ- 
ence all. Sometimes the middle 
interview stop and think, ‘What 
doing out here, anyway support- 
ing the ratings?’ 

the complex negotiations through 
the Algerians ground this winter, the 
hostage crisis, which once seemed 
contain hints almost 
splendor, two great and aroused 
peoples bared their teeth one another, 
subsided rapidly into squabble over 
money. But what the crisis lost gran- 
deur, gained manageability. was 
now the province diplomacy rather 
than that political warfare. 
frustrating the diplomatic maneuvers 
proved be, least there finally was 
process these Foreign Service families 
could understand. Quietly, they allowed 
themselves prepare for the hostages’ 
return. 

Some the family members ex- 
pressed fears that the homecoming 
their loved ones might become media 
circus. Others, like Dorothea Morefield, 
resigned themselves sharing the oc- 
casion: only fair allow all the 
people who stuck with the bad 
times celebrate with the 
But almost all the families, even some 
who had refused all along talk the 
press, looked forward the end the 
crisis time when communication 
would easier, clearer. Once unen- 
cumbered fears that anything they 
said might harm the hostages 
labeled partisan, many were anxious 
speak their minds. All looked forward 
allowing those other victims, the hos- 
tages themselves, set the limits 
communication, and most were hoping 
that their loved ones would want all the 
facts out, allowing full and purging 
honesty. 

Most the families expressed long- 
ing private again, once the whole 
story had been told. can’t tell 
said Penne Laingen, much I’m 
looking forward being nobody special 
again. No, wait, that’s not quite true 
just nobody the press particularly in- 
terested 
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Under pressure from its 
Chicago owners, New York’s 
once-mighty tabloid 

trying new image. 
Will the class act work? 


MARY BREASTED 


immy Breslin, the Daily News columnist and some- 

time plugger Piels beer, has been enlisted the 

new campaign boost his own ailing newspaper. 

plays himself spot entitled Day the 

Life Jimmy Breslin.’’ The shows him arriving 
work perilously close deadline while his voice-over 
desperate for column idea. After bit more this sar- 
donic self-pity, Breslin ribbed, complimented, and given 
quick commands his colleagues, the last whom says, 
that column hour, The beleaguered 
star lumbers his desk, turns the camera, wipes hand 
over his face and, voice redolent with thuggy New York 
irony, sneers, how much fun must work 
the Daily 

The line not, needless say, something Breslin 
thought up. But could have, for has peculiar 
mordancy the context current affairs the Daily 
News. everyone the business knows, the nation’s sec- 
ond largest daily serious trouble and has been for some 
time. Once bought more than 4,700,000 people Sun- 
days and more than 2,300,000 weekdays, the Daily 
News now sells (according the latest Audit Bureau 
Circulation figures) 2,125,156 Sundays and 1,524,641 
weekdays. Between 1977 and 1980, the News lost 
almost many weekday readers had lost the three 
previous decades: around 400,000. Executives the pa- 
per’s parent company, the Tribune Company Chicago, 
are tight-lipped about their long-term plans for the New 
York tabloid, but rumors about the News being for sale 
now circulate the business world, and industry cynics like 
say that the News’s skyscraper 42nd Street and Second 
Avenue architectural landmark would bring bet- 
ter cash offer than would the newspaper itself. 

Last summer, aware that something drastic had 
done, News executives persuaded the Tribune Company 
gamble $20 million ambitious new marketing strategy 
designed bring the News new readers and, 
the same time, cement the loyalties its still faithful au- 


Mary Breasted former New York Times reporter. 
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dience. The $20 million, purportedly coming out News 
profits, was spent over eighteen-month period 
new afternoon paper, Daily News Tonight, and six new 
life-style and entertainment sections for both the morning 
and afternoon papers. Tonight was started last August, and 
all the new sections were launched early October. The 
results have been disappointing. News executives had 
hoped that least 300,000 Manhattan residents and com- 
muters would get into the habit reading Tonight; has 
been selling around 100,000 copies day. 

The catch line the Breslin ad, how much fun 
must etc., much mocked the editorial floor 
the News building, where rumors about the quick death 
Tonight swirl through the corridors. Furthermore, many 
morning News people voice the fear that the 
thrust the afternoon paper and the new News sections will 
alienate traditional readers the morning paper, thus help- 
ing kill off, too. Whether their fears are justified not, 
the new sections have changed the identity the News 
more radically than has ever been changed before, and 
this has caused kind shock among News veterans, 
whose nostalgia for the old days interlaced with uneas- 
iness about new deadlines, new staff, new reader targeting, 
and whole cluster uncertainties. 

The largest the uncertainties centers the question 
whether the Daily News can survive matter what done 
it. Michael O’Neill, its editor, shrugs off any sugges- 
tion that his paper fighting for its life, but outside ob- 
server could scarcely see the current struggle there any 
other terms. 

News managers, after ritually referring the nefarious 
effects television, attribute much the paper’s circula- 
tion loss changes that have taken place New York City 


Going bat for changed paper: Jimmy Breslin, 
star columnist the Daily News, doing 
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and its environs since the News’s peak circulation year, 
1947. Among the changes cited are the middle-class flight 
the suburbs, and the concurrent growth suburban pa- 
pers; the decline the number city newsstands and 
subway ridership; and the loss hundreds thousands 
manufacturing jobs the last decade, eliminating 
thousands ‘‘bedrock Daily News readers, the 
The sheer physical deterioration the city has taken 
heavy toll the paper. News drivers the Bronx find 
more outlets burned out every week. Reporters who live 
Brooklyn and Queens the key Daily News boroughs 


say they know only one all-night newsstand each 


borough. 

O’Neill, who says that press critics tend ‘‘over- 
simplify’’ what has been complex’’ development, 
points out that the News has times deliberately cut back 
circulation the costs newsprint rose, and that cur- 
tailing distribution ‘‘fringe areas that were economically 
not new policy but one that began the 
1960s. Meanwhile, O’Neill adamantly maintains that his 
paper not ‘‘abandoning its readers,’’ many critics 
within and without his organization have charged. The 
News, says, wants hang its old readers while at- 
tracting new ones through its new sections and the new af- 
ternoon paper. 

Last December, however, the News ran The New 
York Times that led many staff members wonder how 
firm this commitment old readers was. The plugged 
Tonight new tabloid that should read homebound 
commuters who read the the morning. The editors 
the morning Daily News were incensed. They designated 
their night managing editor, Bill Umstead, confront 
O’Neill with the question: are you saying about our 
morning readers?’’ Umstead later told that O’Neill had 
assured him the was reflection our morning 


The chief and the 
renovator: Daily News 
editor Michael Neill 
(left) has run the news 
side since 1968. Under 
him, reporting improved, 
editorials lost their 

old Archie Bunker 
narrowness. ‘O’ Neill 
got the bigotry out 

the paper,’ the way 
columnist Breslin puts 


Umstead passed this word his grumbling 
staff who, last report, were still grumbling. 

Morning Daily News staffers are not the only people dis- 
turbed the changes the News. recent months, 
gathered material for this story and discussed the News with 
many journalists and interested newspaper readers around 
town, heard much lamentation about the passing the 
old Daily News.’’ Such nostalgia would doubt 
delight the heart Joseph Medill Patterson, could hear 
from his perch Tabloid Heaven how fondly remembered 
are his newspaper’s lurid divorce trial stories, the front-page 
photograph woman being electrocuted, such cheeky 
headlines SINGER CROAKS HIGH (for story about 
opera singer who took sick stage and died the wings), 
such rough-hewn editorial phrases ‘‘we’re headed for hell 
handbasket,’’ and such voluptuous murder story leads 
Burton Lonergan’s slim, tapering fingers may 
point the way her slayer.’’ Patterson went his grave 
believing that the hoity-toity New York regarded his kind 
journalism vulgar, gaudy, and written please truck 
drivers and truck-driver one New 
Yorker writer (Jack Alexander, 1938) put it. 

Now, course, similar criticisms are being leveled the 
journalism Rupert Murdoch, the publisher the New 
York Post and key figure the unfolding drama the 
struggle survive. Curiously, many those who 
deplore what Murdoch has done the once-staid Post will, 
the next breath, mourn the passing the old 
crime-story-dominated Daily News. 


Enter Felker pursued his past 


There was lot grumbling last July when management 
called union chiefs and editorial employees tell them 
about its plans for the paper. The drivers union grumbled 
that should get overtime pay for starting work early 
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distribute the Daily News Tonight. Instead, management 
hired sixty new drivers and now having cut back 
the extra manpower. The regular editorial staff griped about 
having file copy for two papers (many reporters must 
write early copy for Tonight and later copy for the morning 
News). The staff also groused about the high salaries being 
paid some the more than sixty reporters and editors 
who were hired on. (Some were alleged getting 
salaries above $50,000. least one actually was.) And 
there was widespread uneasiness about the hiring Clay 
Felker, the founder and former publisher New York mag- 
azine (at reported $100,000), run the afternoon paper 
and help develop the new sections that would appear 
both the A.M. and P.M. papers. 


elker enjoys mixed reputation. dashing young 

man started New York 1968 with stable 

former Herald Tribune writers that included Jimmy 

Breslin. The magazine did not wildly well the 

first couple years; Felker then shifted its focus from 
traditional feature stories stories about consumer products 
and trends. The shift mightily irked Breslin, who left New 
York 1971, charging that Felker had turned into pub- 
lication Madison Avenue liked 
boutique journalism, however, and the magazine settled 
into comfortable niche, with circulation about 350,000 
and copious advertising. 

Then Felker’s star seemed dim. 1977, reportedly 
because his extravagance and his high-handedness with 
his board directors, lost control New York, which 
passed into the hands Rupert Murdoch. Subsequently 
attempted and largely failed reshape and revitalize 
Esquire magazine. Yet Felker himself faltered, the new 
style consumer journalism had invented was being 
picked newspaper and magazine publishers all over 
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Tonight editor Clay 
Felker, hired last 
summer shape 

the P.M. tabloid, hoped 
his section-fattened 
paper would attract 
250,000 readers. 

far his classy product 
has managed 

win over less than half 
that number 


the country. Perhaps the most visible example was The New 
York Times, which began publishing its own life-style and 
consumer sections 1976. Times employees groaned that 
their paper was being (the same groans now 
heard the News), but from management’s point view 
the venture was success: the Times’s five new sections 
have brought that paper about 40,000 new readers and 
boosted advertising revenues. The Times’s successful adap- 
tation Felker’s ideas put him odd position when 
started adding new sections the News last summer: the 
originator like copycat. 

Felker declined interviewed for this article, and 
ordered some his underlings not talk me. But last 
fall spoke Columbia University seminar, and there 
seemed full enthusiasm for his new project. New York 
City, said, with its large commuter population and huge 
variety visitors who needed told what the 
Big Apple, was the ideal town support new afternoon 
paper. Tonight’s circulation goal, said, was 200,000 
250,000 step down from earlier projections and 
predicted that the paper would reach that goal. His friends 
now report that Felker complaining that News manage- 
ment won’t give him enough money ensure the success 
his latest project. 

The decision put out Tonight and slew 
consumer-oriented sections was based, part, the 
findings Yankelovich, Skelly, and White studies de- 
signed find out whether there was market for more 
sophisticated Daily News. The findings are confidential, but 
presumably they were very encouraging. According Les 
Bridges, the News’s marketing chief, who was brought 
New York from the Tribune Company last fall find out 
why Tonight wasn’t pulling its weight, sales projections 
made the basis the study had been optimis- 
Yankelovich was commissioned second study, 
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this time find out what had gone wrong. The major prob- 
lem, Bridges says, was that ‘‘People didn’t know about 
Tonight.’’ Hence, the hurried television promotion cam- 
paign put together Holland Callaway, the firm once 
hired help save the dying Herald Tribune, which died 
anyway. The decision put Felker charge Tonight 
was, reportedly, made O’Neill. the industry, the ap- 
pointment was perceived signal adver- 
tisers that the News had put their kind man charge. 


Nice baby toddles into tough turf 


Tonight hits selected Manhattan newsstands south 96th 
Street around and key commuter newsstands 
other boroughs later the afternoon. Like the morning pa- 
per, which closely resembles, costs quarter and carries 
the six new sections: Manhattan (which appears daily), and 
Person, Home, Style, Getting Ahead, and Sports 
Extra, which appear different days the week. might 
expected, the subjects dealt with are practically identical 
those the Times’s special sections. The quality writ- 
ing also much the same; some articles approach serious 
magazine writing; others verge advertising copy for the 
wines, fashions, boutiques, restaurants being described. 
The book reviews the Manhattan section, however, have 
been consistently excellent, and most the profiles fash- 
ion designers, politicians, writers, filmmakers, and trendset- 
ters have been interesting and well written. the same sec- 
tion, Claudia Cohen, the former Post gossip columnist, 
provides daily gossip salary $47,000, insiders say 
adding the News’s gossip glut. (The morning and af- 
ternoon papers both carry columns quartet estab- 
lished News gossips, including the nationaily syndicated 
Liz Smith.) The sports staff, long bulwark strength 
the News, has been expanded provide lengthy features for 


Conflicting styles: 
uneasy truce exists 
between the new feature 
writing staff (left, 

writers the Manhattan 
section) and the hard 
news staff (right). 
Members the former 

are predominantly female, 
dress flamboyantly, and 
turn out fewer articles 

per week than the latter 


Sports Extra, which runs Friday’s Tonight and the next 
morning’s News. 

The only substantial difference between the A.M. and 
P.M. apart from their logos and the news updates 
the financial section. Tonight has more space for 
financial news, freed part the elimination the 
A.M. edition’s pictorial centerfold; Frank Lalli, former Los 
Angeles editor who runs the section, says 
that readers are writing say that making financial 
news comprehensible them ‘‘for the first 


any journalists with whom discussed the News 
expressed bafflement about why Tonight wasn’t 
selling better. Both the morning News and its af- 
ternoon twin struck them being much richer and 
more comprehensive than the papers most 
American cities. The hitch is, course, that the News hap- 
pens competing not only with the nation’s shrillest 
daily, the Post, but also with the nation’s best, the Times. 
John Morton, media analyst for the securities firm John 
Muir Company, thinks that the the main threat. 
it’s their [Vews management’s] hope that there 
sizable body people who are just below the New York 
Times reader but above the New York Post Morton 
observed during telephone interview. don’t know 
that group readers exists. hope for their sake does. 
They want get the upper-middle class, but suspect when 
you get someone that scale, read the 
Meanwhile, the circulation front, the lowbrow Post 
not making things easy for the middlebrow News. Last 
summer when word the News’s plan put out after- 
noon paper began get around, Murdoch reportedly told 
his editors that would cheaper for just sit here 
and not and then told his staff prepare 
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battle. the News was going venture into the afternoon 
field, the Post would counterattack the morning field. 
Three weeks before Tonight hit the stands, Murdoch put the 
afternoon Post into morning publication, getting the first 
four daily editions onto the stands The last avail- 
able ABC figures show that during the six months ending 
September 30, 1980, the Post was selling about 640,000 
copies day. The front page the Post now claims 
circulation more than 725,000. (Since the city’s most im- 
portant advertisers shun the Post, the war nerves Mur- 
doch waging with the News costing him lot money 
some industry observers. Newspaper analysts find hard 
believe that the Post will ever attract the advertising needs 
make money; meanwhile, the larger its circulation, the 
greater the cost. Murdoch’s strategy remains mystery. 
While there has been persistent rumor that, some point, 
would like fold the Post and then pick the News, 
late January was preoccupied with trying pick the 
prestigious Times London, acquisition that would lend 
him respectability last.) 


Living with cleavage 


The introduction more than sixty new journalists into 
news organization bound create hard feelings par- 
when word gets around that some the new re- 
porters will paid more than some veteran editors. (In 
some cases, the veterans’ salaries were quickly adjusted 
ease the pain.) The conflict now not really between the 
staffs the two Newses (many people write for both), but 
between those who write hard news and those who write 
features. The hard news staff predominantly male, dress- 
conservatively, and looks tense around the jaw, where 
deadline pressures tend concentrate. The 
staff predominantly female, dresses flamboyantly and 
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The hard news staff 
predominantly male. 
The prose styles the 
two groups are 
different the clothes 
they wear, the drinks 
they order. 
kir? 


with high consciousness fashion, and displays laid-back 
breeziness which may explained the fact that each wri- 
ter turns out average only two stories week. 

The staffs most the new feature sections are tucked 
away other floors back rooms the editorial floor, 
that the hard news people seldom encounter them. But 
the Manhattan section staff occupies area one end 
the newsroom. Visible all who labor hard news, has 
caught the brunt the hostility that News veterans feel for 
the changes paper. There Perrier water the 
city room refrigerator now unheard thing the 
past. And one reporter recalls that last fall when new fea- 
ture writer ordered kir neighborhood bar, News vete- 
ran had ask what kir was. This, said the source, typified 
the difference between the two staffs. was also pointed 
out that while Sam Roberts, the News’s city editor, works 
virtually nonstop from A.M. P.M., rarely leaving his 
desk out for lunch, Felker and his crew tend take 
long, leisurely lunches. 

Breslin’s office far away from Felker’s, which fortu- 
nate for both men, because Breslin still feels contempt for 
Felker’s style journalism and calls the Tonight editor 

More profound differences between the two staffs may 
seen the way each set writers perceives its job, the in- 
terests its respective readers, and the whole frame ref- 
erence within which stories are shaped. These differences 
may best illustrated, perhaps, contrasting two leads 
that appeared December One taken from column 
Jimmy Breslin, who does not write hard news but whose 
blue-collar prose has come represent the voice the 
old-school News; the other from story Jennifer 
Allen, former Life magazine writer, that appeared the 
Manhattan section. 

Here’s Breslin writing about New York City policeman 


named Tony Palma who had gone the rescue 
Lennon after was shot the night December 


That summer Breezy Point, when was and out Madison 
High Brooklyn, there was the Beatles the radio the beach 
and the juke box the Sugar Bowl and Kennedys [two 
neighborhood bars]. was young and let his hair grow and 
there girls and was the important part life. 

Last year, Tony Palma even went see 

And now, last night, 34-year-old man, sat patrol car 
82d St. and Columbus Ave. and the call came over the radio: 
shot, West 72d 


Jennifer Allen’s story was profile Bob Colacello, the 
editor Andy Warhol’s magazine. began: 


Bob Colacello looks nothing all like the other young men who 
float about the office commands. Where they are willowy, 
pretty butterflies, their honey-tipped hair artfully tousled, wide 
shoulder and square jaw, scrawny and short and olive- 
skinned, with shiny black hair that lies flat across his head. The 
thick black hair that covers his arms pokes out from his shirt cuffs. 
dressed they are (not surprisingly, since his magazine has 
set their style). 


Breslin says that learned the Lennon killing his 
finished writing his column about December 
Allen says that she researched her story over the course 
week, interviewing Colacello several occasions. She, 
too, felt she had worked under considerable deadline pres- 
sure: Life, you know, had forever 

Obviously, the frame reference Breslin uses very 
different from Allen’s. consciously employs the rhythms 
and vocabulary the common man New York. She uses 
the rhythms and vocabulary more trend-conscious New 
Yorker who either rich aspires rich and who, 
any case, wants regarded cut above the common 
man. 

The economics journalism today are such that news- 
papers longer value the common man reader, be- 
cause the advertisers who buy space newspapers not 
wish sell him. Television has become the medium for 
mass marketing; newspapers are becoming the medium for 
marketing the middie and upper classes. 
question for News management is, can keep the common 


man reading the paper while snuggles the would-be 
rich? 


captain, captain what next? 
Joseph Patterson, who founded the news 1919, consid- 
ered himself champion the little people, and prided 
himself his ability understand how reach them. 
one-time socialist and also shrewd businessman, de- 
cided that wanted create American tabloid along the 
lines the London Daily Mirror. His cousin, Colonel 
Robert McCormick, the Chicago Tribune publisher, was 
the principal backer the News. Four months into the sec- 
ond year publication the tabloid had circulation 
200,000 and was making money. 

Patterson’s style operation was, perhaps, unique his 
character and his times. ‘‘Captain had not 


managed attain his cousin’s rank World War liked 
see things for himself, keep touch with the masses. 
And used poke around the Bowery, ride the sub- 
ways and buses, peering over people’s shoulders see what 
they were reading. watched people buying his paper 
the newsstands, noting what they wore, what class they be- 
longed to, and often asked them what they liked didn’t 
like the News. His daughter, Josephine Albright, recalls 
that when she was little girl often asked her sit 
the paper’s and that frequently 
consulted his children about what should happen next the 
characters the various comic strips. (He himself helped 
conceive Dick Tracy and Orphan Annie.) 


oth publisher and editor, Patterson was known 

hire and fire people whim. The paper’s chief 

editorial writer until 1972, Reuben Maury, was 

hired sight unseen 1925 after Patterson read 

piece him Mencken’s American Mercury 
magazine. the eighty-one-year-old Maury told 
during telephone interview, use word that 
you would have look the 

his 1938 New Yorker profile Patterson, Jack 
Alexander wrote that the publisher insisted that his editors 
must never try stab blindly public taste but, like him- 
self, out and measure first hand. Periodically 
would pick them around dawn couple hired 
limousines and take them tours’’ the city, during 
which they were thrust among the common people. 
idea these tours,’’ Patterson said, make you fel- 
lows realize that every line you put the paper ought 
aimed directly these people. You can’t publish suc- 
cessful paper 

The Daily News has had three publishers since Patterson 
died 1946. The first these successors, Jack Flynn, 
commissioned series marketing studies, called 
the Millions,’’ that have become models their kind. 
The publisher who took charge after Flynn, Tex James, was 
opposed Patterson’s heirs but approved the Tribune 
Company. The current publisher, Robert Hunt, was 
president and chief executive officer the Chicago Tribune 
before being sent New York 1979. Hunt and 
the two top executives the paper, share their respon- 
sibilities with nine other members 
that makes major policy decisions. Patterson was the first 
and last man play the parts both publisher and editor 
the Daily News. 

any single man has shaped the paper recent years 
Mike O’Neill, who has been virtually running the news side 
since 1968, when became managing editor. cred- 
ited with having wrought the first major change the pa- 
per’s character since Patterson’s death, shifting its emphasis 
from crime and divorce trials city, state, and national 
news. Under O’Neill (and following Maury’s retirement 
1972), Daily News editorials changed, the old Archie 
Bunker cantankerousness giving way tone that quieter 
and less consistently right wing. ‘‘O’Neill got the bigotry 
out the the way Breslin puts it. The paper still 
conservative doesn’t like Supreme Court decisions that 
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the police don’t like, and endorsed Reagan; but strays 
from the straight and narrow from time time, having 
come out favor the Equal Rights Amendment, for 
example, and after the Lennon shooting favor 
gun control. Again, the News O’Neill took over had staff 
mostly white male reporters and editors. Neill hired 
women and blacks, although members both groups think 
has not hired enough. discrimination suit filed against 
the News the blacks still pending.) 

Over the last decade, media critics have repeatedly 
praised O’Neill’s paper for its detailed coverage the city. 
The last time New York City reporter won Pulitzer for 
local coverage, went William Sherman, Daily News 
man, for 1973 series Medicaid fraud. When city editor 
Sam Roberts was still city hall reporter back the seven- 
ties, gave reporters all the other metropolitan-area 
dailies formidable competition. The list highly competent 
reporters acquired developed under too long 
given here; suffice say that when the first edition 
the morning Daily News comes the Times every 
night, thoroughly scrutinized for stories and details the 
Times may not have its own first edition, and the dread 
editor’s yelp, ‘‘Why didn’t have this?’’, heard often 
that one must pray that the News survives, only keep 
the Times its toes. 

O’Neill, now fifty-eight, has been with the News for 
twenty-four years. native Detroit, has made himself 
home New York and found niche among the power 
brokers the city, cultivating friendships with Governor 
Carey and O’Neill’s counterpart the Times, Ro- 
senthal, among others. lives Scarsdale with his wife, 
Mary Jane, former journalist who has worked public re- 
lations the city. Both his suburban address and his ten- 
dency befriend the high and mighty have been cited 
critics indications that does not have feeling for, 
care much about, the poor New York. the other hand, 
there general perception among journalists New York 
that the News’s issues and conditions affecting 
the poor has been thorough, often considerably more than 
that which sporadically appears the Times. 

Would Captain Jack, champion the masses, say that 
the News’s managers are mad after richer readers? 
That not easy question answer. Social conditions 
the city were very different his time, and television did 
not exist. The poor were not, when started his paper, 
large welfare class that seemed locked into poverty, 
many New York’s poor seem today. Still, advertis- 
ers Patterson’s time were more eager sell the poor 
than they are today. The Captain found his readers among 
them and then convinced advertisers their importance. 
Now the News letting advertisers tell what readers 
find. 

case could made that the essential flavor the old 
News did survive while the city and the world around 
changed vastly that, the mid-1960s, the newspaper 
seemed frozen formula the past. While The Village 
Voice gained readers (and advertising), while Rolling Stone 
was born, and New York and whole cluster specialized 
magazines came into being the crest the sixties coun- 
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Daily News 


Champion the common man: Founding editor 
and publisher Joseph Medill Patterson 


terculture and all its wavelets the larger society, the 
News was still ranting against naughty Beatles (who were 
said U.S. opposing the Vietnam 
War) and maintaining its image the truck driver’s paper 
the masses the forbidden thrills enjoyed 
the recall Jack Alexander’s neat phrase summing 
the tabloid’s primary function its heyday. But the 
counterculture was not limited thrills enjoyed the few. 
changed the habits, beliefs, and whole sense life’s 
meaning for truck drivers and presidents’ children alike. 
ultimately changed the staid New York Times, which em- 
braced the larger society’s version sixties philosophy 
1976, when its Decade life-style sections began. The 
News, one tempted conclude, discovered the Dec- 
ade just bit late when the decade was all but over. 

But something had done, everyone the News in- 
sists, and the great unanswered question is, will what has 
been done save it? may take months, even years, before 
the answer in. Meanwhile, the publishers and editors 
all three the city’s dailies might well heed the ad- 
vice contained these words, written the News’s foun- 
der the days his class-conscious youth: 


Newspapers start when their owners are poor, and take the part 
the people, and they build large circulation, and, 
result, advertising. That makes them rich, and they begin, most 
naturally, associate with other rich men they play golf with 
one, and drink whiskey with another, and their son marries the 
daughter third. They forget all about the people, and then their 
circulation dries up, then their advertising, and then their paper be- 
comes decadent. 
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Reshuffling the White 


Out the Carter pros, 

comes the Reagan squad. 
The name the game 

some the new players 
and the hazards the game 


MICHAEL MASSING 


residential transition usually heady time for jour- 
nalists, and the Reagan accession was excep- 


tion. The scramble for power the new adminis- 
tration prompted steady stream that transition specialty, 
the speculation story. Would the Reaganauts get William 
Simon Treasury? Would Caspar Weinberger able 
name his own deputy Defense? Would the transition team 
find press secretary handsome enough please Nancy 
Reagan? 

But there was another, untold, dimension the transition 
story one that concerned the tellers themselves. pil- 
lar the capital’s establishment, the Washington press 
corps much affected the rhythms power are 
politicians. The onset new administration time 
flux, when editors unveil new organizational charts, make 
new assignments, shuffle careers. way, says lot 
about how presidentially centered are that our cycle 
job changes the national desk occurs with the national 
says The Washington Post’s Lou Cannon, who, 
his editors’ behest, has left behind Jacuzzi, beaches, 
and other perks his Los Angeles bureau return the 
capital’s wintry gusts and the White House. memorable 
example how wrenching this change cycle can oc- 
curred the Chicago Sun-Times 1976, when editor 
James Hoge used the transition months assert control over 
the Sun-Times’s Washington bureau. the process, Hoge 
antagonized two the bureau’s top reporters that they 
left the paper. 

Nothing quite dramatic has occurred this time around. 
But, always, the changing the guard has been attended 
numerous instances bruised egos, whetted ambitions, 
and deflated hopes, news organizations seek inside 
track the new administration. the process, the transi- 
tion throws into high relief the obstacles reporters face 
penetrating the executive branch, and the frustrations many 
them experience, well the pitfalls that lie wait for 
those who are admitted the inner sanctum. 

The assignment that has traditionally been the focus 
the most intense competition among reporters, and the cause 


Michael Massing executive editor the Review. 


the greatest frustration, has been the White House. And 
here that editors, intent gaining any possible edge, 
often try assign reporters who have had prior experience 
with new president. Beginning especially 1976, news 
bureaus, wary the self-proclaimed coming 
Washington, sent the White House their own 
who, having covered Jimmy Carter during his long cam- 
paign, had presumably gotten know the candidate and his 
staff. all three networks, the correspondents who had 
reported Carter’s bid for the presidency (Sam Donaldson 
for ABC, Bradley for CBS, and Judy Woodruff for 
NBC) rode his coattails into the White House. The New 
York Times brought James Wooten, who had followed 
the campaign almost from the start; similarly, The Boston 
Globe tried cash Curtis Wilkie’s long hours with the 
Carter entourage. Time and Newsweek, among others, fol- 
lowed suit. 

The outcome that experiment was not particularly 
auspicious. Wooten, discouraged and frustrated, was gone 
within the year; Bradley CBS was soon follow. 
Wilkie found fewer his phone calls being returned. And 
cases where correspondent’s insider status did make for 
advantage, the edge proved evanescent, losing 
much its value the end the first 100 days. 

And yet, with few exceptions, editors this year have once 
again invoked the insider rule. The Times, for instance, has 
assigned Howell Raines, who covered Reagan’s campaign, 
join Steven Weisman, holdover from the Carter White 
House. And, just the Post transferred Lou Cannon the 
White House beat, so, too, the Los Angeles Times brought 
from the West Coast political editor George Skelton, 
longtime Reagan watcher. The Washington Star, the New 
York Daily News, Time, and the wire services have also 
assigned Reagan campaign veterans the executive man- 
sion. Among major print outlets, only Newsweek, The Wall 
Street Journal, and The Boston Globe have not gone along 
with the conventional wisdom. the networks, mean- 
while, ABC’s Susan King, who followed the Republican 
campaign, has joined Sam Donaldson the White House, 
and Bill Plante, who produced some TV’s most probing 
campaign coverage, will sharing the beat with Lesley 
Stahl, who began covering Carter 1979. Only NBC re- 
tains its old team, Judy Woodruff and John Palmer. 


hat editors are seeking through such assign- 
ments, course, access, the key that unlocks 

the door interview, choice bit color, 
perhaps even tip-off upcoming event that will give 
reporter jump his competitors. Being granted access 
can thrilling experience. Consider, for instance, the 
case Gary Schuster, Washington bureau chief The De- 
troit News. One the first reporters join Reagan’s cam- 
paign (in May 1979), Schuster got know the candidate 
better than most; has since followed Reagan the White 
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House press pack 


House. covering the White House will way tak- 
ing advantage the time and money spent covering 
him during the campaign,’’ Schuster said the week before 
the inauguration. ‘‘I had good access with Reagan. I’m 
going out Los Angeles this weekend for short interview 
with [Reagan] his last day private citizen. And 
Wednesday I’m flying the pool Air Force One.”’ 

But access opens trove stories, also poses 
problems for the reporter. one more aware this than 
Lou Cannon, whose elevation the White House beat 
probably represents the purest application the insider 
principle. Cannon, who has covered Reagan off and ever 
since the Californian became governor 1966, has written 
one book about the man and has another the works, help- 
ing earn him the sobriquet the 
words one colleague. Cannon’s arrival the scene has 
raised the level competitive anxiety among Washington 
press corps veterans. have bear down the 
White House because he’s been covering Reagan for 
says columnist Jack Germond The Washington 
Star. ‘‘There’s question that Lou knows more about 
Reagan than the rest 

Cannon also closer than most Edwin Meese, James 
Baker, and other senior Reagan aides, and, the Post re- 
porter notes, question that person more apt 
return call someone knows than someone 
doesn’t.’’ the same time, Cannon conscious the flip 
side the insider role. ‘‘There danger, and I’m aware 
it, for person who has covered guy long enough slip 
balance knowledge [of Reagan] against some kind 
critical perspective. don’t want have kick him the 
nuts show I’m not apologist. I’ve always thought well 
the guy, the way evoked the aspirations the 
American experience, but [been] critical how he’s carried 
them out. can keep perspective that, have 
feel for Reagan’s 

Access entails other tricky problems, most notably the 
compromises necessary maintain it. is, course, 
problem reporters regularly encounter Washington, 
whatever their beat. But the White House institution 
unlike all others, and constrictions that not chafe other 
beats are considerably more binding here. The closed nature 
the White House and the centralized structure its staff 
provide the president and his minions with impressive 
ability control information like valve, increasing cut- 
ting the flow journalists depending the favor which 
they are held. 

the executive branch different from any- 
thing says Charles Mohr, who first covered the White 
House for Time the late 1950s, returned there 1977 for 
The New York Times, and now general assignment re- 
porter with the paper’s Washington bureau. ‘‘In Congress, 
everybody wants talk. Five hundred five hundred and 
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Reagan-watchers watch: ABC’s Sam Donaldson 
(left) and Lou Cannon The Washington Post chat before 
President Reagan’s first press conference 


fifty-three members are pretty gabby. And each member has 
big staff. But the executive branch has much more ves- 
ted interest secrecy. And the White House worst all. 
You don’t have supporter the administration, but 
you have reputation for being hostile, what interest 
they have talking with you?’’ Aggravating the problem, 
Mohr says, the fact that ‘‘there aren’t more than ten good 
sources the White (Most correspondents de- 
pend only two three sources.) 

The dependency sources bred such circumstances 
was particularly strong during the Carter years. While re- 
porters are almost unanimous praising Jody Powell for 
having had ready access the president, they also ac- 
knowledge how discouraging was cover such highly 
centralized White House, where the paucity reliable 
sources was made worse the reluctance aides such 
Hamilton Jordan and Stuart Eizenstat return phone calls. 
Correspondents were thus especially wary jeopardizing 
their access the high-level sources they did have. was 
situation that, beyond the usual panoply photo oppor- 
tunities and press briefings, provided the White House tool 
with which could shape the coverage received. 

Wednesday, April 23, 1980, the Los Angeles Times 
ran front-page story, ‘‘gathered The Times from sev- 
eral that began: 


WASHINGTON Members President Carter’s senior staff, 
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asked during extraordinary closed-door meeting what they 
would about Iran, expressed grave concern Tuesday that the 
United States headed toward military confrontation and 
questioned whether Carter’s threat possible military action 
premature. 


Following description the meeting and the staff’s ap- 
prehensions, the article touched another item some 
significance: 


one point, according close Carter adviser, staff member 
asked Jordan any kind rescue mission was being considered 
Jordan told them flat out had been studied and just wasn’t 
feasible and they ought bear that mind when thinking about 
military 


the next day, the article, with its reported rejection 
rescue mission, was picked many other papers. 
sooner had they done so, however, than Operation Blue 
Light was launched. retrospect, seems clear that the 
Times was leaked fed the information the White 
House means providing cover for the imminent 
raid. 

The story was written Washington bureau chief and 
White House correspondent Jack Nelson. One the most 
highly regarded reporters Washington, Nelson was 
perhaps the only correspondent town who was generally 
considered close Jimmy Carter, having covered him since 
1962. Nelson brought the Times quite number 
exclusives. But, the story the Iran raid indicates, his 
ability get such stories made him vulnerable being 
blindsided. Access the White House is, many occa- 
sions, mixed blessing. 


the access trap limited those close the 
president. Martin Schram was regarded one 
the most enterprising White House reporters 

during the Carter years. His coverage for Newsday Car- 
ter’s 1976 campaign and his early presidency impressed The 
Washington Post, which lured Schram away from the Long 
Island paper 1979 with guarantee that would have 
free rein report the presidency institution. that 
post, specialized so-called ‘‘tick-tock’’ pieces, old 
Time magazine term for minute-by-minute accounts life 
the corridors power. Consider the following passage 
from the start four-part series the 1980 Carter pri- 
mary campaign that began running the Post last June 


Hamilton Jordan was sitting his desk, awaiting the word last 
Sept. and when the flashing began the telephone line that 
connects the Oval Office with his, jumped answer. 

just met with said the president, who was sitting 
his own desk, just few steps down the corridor. have the 
certain feeling that going 

Jordan paused. recalls saying, and hung the 
phone. 


Thus was the battle with Kennedy ‘‘officially 
Schram wrote, and the rest the series was given over 
inside account the president’s campaign strategy. Based 
lengthy memo written Jordan and ‘‘made 
the Post, the article was sorts for Schram, 
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who, for whatever reasons, was deemed the proper outlet 
for the document. But, its caressing description the 
trappings power, its breathless account the drama 
the president action, above all its portrayal the White 
House staff larger-than-life figures executing brilliant 
political strategy, the series was hardly nature raise 
the presidential choler. 

However daunting the task truly penetrating the White 
House, not impossible. can get any story you 
want, but takes incredible amount says one 
White House reporter. You have get people trust you. 
It’s painfully slow process.’’ Yet those who take such 
pains must prepared take the consequences their re- 
porting rankles the administration. You learn very quickly 
the White House,’’ James Wooten, now ABC corre- 
spondent, says recalling the year covered the chief 
executive for The New York Times. after Carter was 
inaugurated, and everyone was writing how wonderful 
was, began pick little vibrations from people down 
the bureaucracy who weren’t happy with the way things 
were being run. wasn’t political, ideological, but per- 
sonal. They never saw the president; one ever told them 
that they were doing good job. Over period weeks 
began discuss this point casually with people more 
prominence, including presidential assistants, and found 
that that was the way Carter ran the White The re- 
sult was front-page story April 25, 1977, describing 
developing ‘‘morale’’ problem the White House, due 
part Carter’s tendency ‘‘to cling his power, intimi- 
date his subordinates and ill ease with strong- 
minded assistants who was unsparing piece, 
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Presidential attendants: From left, James 
Gerstenzang (AP), Steven Weisman (New, York Times), 
Bill Plante (CBS), Tom DeFrank (Newsweek) 


and its impact was magnified virtue its being one 
the first such reports Carter, still enjoying his honey- 
moon. 

The White House was quick respond. Jody Powell held 
briefing the day the piece appeared denounce it, pre- 
according Wooten, more potent, less public, forms 
reprisal were being plotted. that article, useful- 
ness deteriorated,’’ says. could shut up. For 
example, until then had talked with Brzezinski almost 
every other day. Well, now wouldn’t talk me. The 
same for Eizenstat and Jordan they didn’t need me. 
they wanted get something the Times, they’d simply 
pick the phone and call [national security correspondent 
Richard] Burt Scotty The Times soon decided 
didn’t need Wooten the White House, either, and the 
end the year both and fellow White House corre- 
spondent Charles Mohr were taken off the beat. Mohr 
observes, Times tends institutionally reluctant 
bait presidents. takes the attitude that, after all, he’s the 
president, for God’s 


limits, usually stopping official malfeasance 

or, more accurately, intimations malfeasance. 
Ample demonstration this was provided over the last four 
years the press poured tremendous resources into its in- 
vestigation such matters the Bert Lance affair; the 
Vesco bribery scheme; the Peter Bourne, Hamilton Jordan, 
and Tim Kraft drug episodes; and, last but not least, the 
Billy Carter connection all which produced the resig- 


reverence toward the White House does have 
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nation two officials and lot headlines. According 
The Washington Monthly, The Washington Post, spurred 
the Star’s scoops Billy Carter, one point assigned 
fifteen reporters the story. Were the stories worth all the 
hoopla? Since Watergate, says Jack Germond the Star, 
anything comes like Billy Carter Lance, 
everybody town absolutely determined pull every 
string the end, because they’re afraid they’re going 
miss it. There are too many people the press trying 
make name for 

While the Washington press corps was chasing down the 
truth about Billy Carter’s foreign agent status and Peter 
Bourne’s prescriptions, other stories about the executive 
branch went begging. Why, for example, had the Office 
Management and Budget failed dismally its efforts 
implement Carter’s ambitious plans reorganize the gov- 
ernment? While Brzezinski’s influence over the president 
was obvious, were the reasons for his ascendancy ever 
really explained? Likewise, few looked into the active 
policymaking role Carter counsel Lloyd Cutler, promi- 
nent lawyer who had served many corporate clients before 
entering the White House and would undoubtedly resume 
that service after leaving it. Nor was much attention paid 
the reportedly chaotic deliberations the Economic Policy 
Group, despite its key role setting the administration’s 
economic agenda. Indeed, many members the Washing- 
ton press corps freely admit they did less-than-stellar job 
the Carter administration’s economic decision-making 
process. 

Part the problem lies the very concept the White 
House beat. Even the case such papers The Wash- 
ington Post, The New York Times, and the Los Angeles 
Times, each which assigns two correspondents the 
presidency one primarily cover breaking news, the 
other write background trend pieces attaching re- 
porters specifically the White House tantamount 
placing them cage, where they subsist largely the 
scraps fed them. ‘‘It takes eighty percent your time 
just convey the news coming out the White House,”’ 
says Terence Smith, who recently completed three-year 
tour there for The New York Times. leaves you 
twenty percent write about what The chief 
problem with the White House press corps, says Carl Bern- 
stein, ABC Washington bureau chief, not being aggres- 
sive enough. Most reporters who cover the White House 
have stenographic approach covering the Good 
adds, that reporters who are not assigned the White 
House itself run circles around those who are tethered 
the 

The Washington Post and The New York Times seem 
agree, judging from the new beats each has instituted, timed 
coincide with the start the new administration. the 
Post, two reporters have been turned loose the Executive 
Office Building, the site many White House offices. The 
EOB, says assistant managing editor William Greider, 
been, the past fifteen years, the switching point for gov- 
ernment policymaking. idea you there and cover 
the way you would cover the ap- 
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proach, says, ‘‘aimed getting deeper coverage the 
executive branch. that mean such things the world 
regulation, policy fights, the impact federal programs, 
the effects outside lobbying.’’ Robert Kaiser will writ- 
ing about selected administration programs, and Reid 
will report the effects federal regulation. 

The Times has independently carried out similar 
change, assigning four reporters from its national desk 
concentrate domestic and social policy, which, accord- 
ing Washington bureau chief Bill Kovach, have not re- 
ceived the attention they deserve. the Vietnam War 
explains, ‘‘we gradually shifted away from 
civil rights and domestic coverage. And foreign policy 
became paramount, had nobody assigned HEW 
Now, for instance, Warren Weaver will focusing 
the effects that the aging the American population will 
have the country. 


What difference all these changes make? one could 
legitimately ask. After all, newspapers have long since been 
eclipsed reach and political impact, and all signs 
point further shift that direction under Reagan. 
think this will very television-oriented 
Lou Cannon says. peopie who are going have the 
access are the television That tendency was very 
much apparent those covering Reagan’s campaign, which 
words the Times’s Howell Raines (who, after writing 
several critical pieces Reagan last summer, was for 
time treated very coolly the Republican’s senior aides). 
Throughout the campaign, press secretary Lyn Nofziger’s 
chief task seemed act like human wall around the 
candidate whenever seemed getting within earshot 
print reporters. Nor were reporters encouraged 
Reagan’s transition, when his only contact with 
the press came was getting and out limousines. 
And, though far too early draw any firm conclusions 
about press secretary James Brady’s operation, print re- 
porters have taken little comfort from early signs. 
January 19, for instance, Brady held press briefing give 
correspondents idea what the new president would talk 
about his inaugural address the next day. first, only 
TV, radio, and wire service reporters were notified; some 
newspaper correspondents were included only after protest- 
ing vigorously; others did not learn the briefing until they 
heard summarized the radio. 

However, recent history any guide, the new admin- 
istration can ignore print reporters only substantial risk. 
During Carter’s term, says Greg Schneiders, who served 
deputy media adviser Gerald Rafshoon, spent 
disproportionate amount his time paying attention print 
reporters. you don’t that, they can hurt you. 
group they turn against you, they will have impact 
television 

fact, more and more becoming the measure 
print’s impact Washington its ability influence not 
the public but TV. largely the networks’ decision 
whether run with print story that, often not, de- 
termines its ultimate impact. Last March 31, for example, 


Lou Cannon wrote about the gaffes being committed 
candidate Reagan, but was only after CBS picked the 
story and ran April that became factor the cam- 
paign itself. (One consequence that pickup, ironically, 
was further insulate the candidate from print reporters). 

The Carter White House was well aware this asym- 
metrical relation between print and electronic media, ac- 
cording Greg Schneiders, who says, ‘‘There were 
number times when the White House would see un- 
favorable story the papers and wait and see would 
not.’’ Nor was the White House’s role always pas- 
sive; Jody Powell would often attempt use the admin- 
istration’s advantage the fact that the nation’s capital had 
morning and afternoon paper locked combat. times, 
says Schneiders, ‘‘Jody would jump stories very quickly 
they appeared the Post and gei them downplayed that 
day’s Star, thus perhaps keeping off 

Given the unequal status enjoyed print and the 
White House, hardly surprising that reporters from the 
two mediums have very different attitudes toward their 
beats. For most network correspondents, the White House 
continues have the mystique traditionally ascribed 
the Washington press corps. the plum that guarantees 
airtime and such the emblem, and ultimately the best 
guarantee, correspondent’s success. So, when CBS 
expressed its intent soon after the election bring Bill 
Plante co-equal the beat with Lesley Stahl, who had 
already been there two years, Stahl reportedly put stiff 
fight. (She lost.) 


mong print reporters, the other hand, such struggles 
have become rare. The White House simply 
doesn’t have the glamour once had, especially for 
some younger correspondents, one whom refers the 
beat real Consider the case the Globe’s 
Curtis Wilkie, who covered the White House for Carter’s 
entire four years: started out journalism 1963, 
small paper Mississippi, said myself, dreamy- 
eyed, ‘Gee, I’d love member the White House 
press corps.’ But came realize 1976, when covering 
the Carter campaign, that wasn’t good beat was 
House, acceded the importuning his editors, who 
were impressed his campaign coverage and the sources 
seemed plugged into. Almost once, however, his rela- 
tions with Carter’s staff, troubled times during the cam- 
paign, deteriorated. Eizenstat soon stopped returning his 
calls Wilkie still can’t figure out why and those who 
would talk rarely had much say. 

the main Wilkie says, the lack 
access the president himself. knew that from the begin- 
ning was one the reasons didn’t want the 
White House. You can try and take the initiative, but how 
far gets you different matter. People don’t talk with 
you answer your phone calls. found very frustrating. 
I’m perfectly willing admit that didn’t good job 
have 

Wilkie has since moved general assignment, and 
much happier. 
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Every few minutes, hundreds people 
fly into Kennedy with us. 


the average, some 400 supplier these specialized 


planes land every day 
New John Kennedy 
International 

During the busiest hours, 
they come every two 
minutes. 

How the JFK air traffic 
controllers keep the landings 
regular clockwork? 

With ground-to-air radio 
equipment, developed and 
built the people 

We're the world's largest 


communication 
with 50,000 use U.S. 
airports. 

These two-way systems 
are used every major U.S. 
airport. Not only New 
Kennedy, but New 
LaGuardia. 

And 
International, Los 
International, 
Inter- 
national, name only the 


The best ideas are the 
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We've delivered these sys- 
tems some 350 airports 
other countries, too. 

flown anywhere the world, 
your flight was very likely 
helped home ITT com- 
munication and navigation 
equipment. 

And somewhere, some- 
body else being brought 
home with this very 
moment. 
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Kovering the Kian 


How the press gets tricked into boosting the KKK 


DEAN CALBREATH 


used the press. lied 
make reporters happy. 


intentionally staged things just get 
The speaker Jeff Murray, 
who until recently was the second- 
highest official the Invisible Empire, 
Knights the Klux Klan, and his 
words carry special caveat era 
when reporters flock cover night rid- 
ers, cross-burners, and other denizens 
the radical right. 

the past few years, Time and 
Newsweek, Playboy and Penthouse, 
The New York Times and The As- 
sociated Press have all vied for the 
honor exposing the Klan. Klan 
spokespersons have been invited ex- 
press their views Today, Tomorrow, 
Good Morning America, and number 
the localized progenies those pro- 
grams. 

The latest exposé was attempted last 
December, when Jerry Thompson, re- 
porter for the Nashville Tennessean, 
wrote nine-part series based his un- 
dercover activities Klan member. 
The series, which offered liberal sam- 
pling Klan rhetoric and gave useful 
and interesting account Klan recruit- 
ing methods, fundraising activities, and 
public relations gimmickry, caused 
media firestorm. The Gannett news serv- 
ice shot the story out over the wires 
while Thompson’s robes were still 
warm. The next day, all three network 
news broadcasts recounted his exploits 
and, the weeks that followed, 
Thompson started making the rounds 
the talk-show circuit, which was 
sometimes followed the guest chair 
one the very Klanners had 
worked expose. 

Unfortunately, both the stories and 
the publicity them did little 
more than serve the Klan’s own pur- 


Dean Calbreath, who lives Oakland, 
California, has written widely the radical 
right. 
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poses. While the Tennessean reporter 
had spent large part his time with 
the Klan performing 
seeking activities Jimmy 
Carter campaign speech and disrupting 
local civic meetings, apparently 
failed understand one basic fact about 
the organization had been sent in- 
vestigate that enjoys and actually 
encourages the type reportage was 
ultimately give it. 

When the Thompson series came out, 
phoned Don Black, Imperial Wizard 
the Knights the Klux Klan (and 
principal target Thompson’s investi- 
gation), ask him how felt about the 
series. told was and 
impressed.’’ Although Klan leaders 
have been known exaggerate and 
often lie the press, there reason 
this instance not believe Black’s 
words. mentioned before, the 
Thompson series was harmless, yield- 
ing, Black says, ‘‘no new informa- 
tion, nothing that any reporter the 
outside couldn’t have found 

While the articles began with the pro- 
vocative teaser that the Klan has ‘‘a 
dangerous potential for violence and ter- 
that potential was nowhere made 
really clear. Thompson noted passing 
that Klansmen have recently been con- 
victed acts violence, but did not 
specify those acts for example, the 
random shooting four black women 
Chattanooga, Tennessee and did 
not mention that, the past four years, 
least eight people have died the 
hands Klan members. Nor did 
mention the existence Klan literature 
looking forward the day when those 
who their support- 
ing integration will hanging ‘‘from 
tens thousands lampposts, power 
poles, and Thompson’s 
Klansmen seem curiously removed from 
the real violence unleashed the Klan 
the streets Chattanooga and other 
southern cities, and, for all his obvious 
distaste for his subjects, one effect his 


long months reporting was give 
them platform for their paranoid 
ramblings about Jews, and 
communists. 

According Don Black, the Tennes- 
sean articles actually helped the Klan. 
claimed that during the two weeks 
that the series was running, nearly 
twenty people who read the articles 
wrote him (the Tennessean had con- 
veniently published his address), asking 
how they could join. 

What Black says about the Klan 
generally corroborated sources both 
inside and outside the Klan and other 
like-minded extremist groups. The fact 
that the Klan and the news media 
often appear locked symbiotic em- 
brace. The Klan provides the press with 
sensational topic that can cover 
under the guise out for the 
public interest’’; return, the Klan gets 
help from the press achieving its 
nefarious goals. 


Murray, who until recently 

was the California grand dra- 

gon Imperial Wizard Bill 
Wilkinson’s Invisible Empire (he split 
off form his own Klan), one the 
few Klanners willing speak openly 
about his organization’s methods 
manipulating the media. second-in- 
command Wilkinson himself, Murray 
spent much his time developing new 
ways ensnare the press. 

Murray received his first Klan as- 
signment late 1976, when the Klan 
was starting organize California. 
His task was transform minuscule 
cross-burning into media event that 
would convince the press that night rid- 
ers were establishing firm beachhead 
the Fresno area. Murray tackled the 
problem with the same gusto that 
displays his current occupation 
carnival sideshow operator. sent 
press releases out all the local media 
promising that crosslight- 
ing’’ would held the Sierra foot- 
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hills, and that ‘‘robed Klansmen from 
all California districts the Klux 
Klan will dozen re- 
porters swallowed the bait, converging 
from nearby Fresno cover the event. 

was not until the night the 
cross-burning that Murray learned how 
difficult his assignment really was. 
the last moment discovered that 
Wilkinson, who was flying from 
Louisiana attend the rally, had little 
more than handful followers the 
entire state and that none but Murray 
was willing don robe and smile for 
the cameras. 

Rising the occasion, Murray threw 
robes over everyone could find. Five 
American Nazis who had shown 
watch the event, five other spectators 
(members rival Klan group almost 
small Murray’s), and one Mur- 
friends (who was considering join- 
ing the Klan but hadn’t quite made 
his mind), were quickly drafted into the 
Invisible Empire. Since these efforts had 
provided him with only dozen 
members,’’ Murray chose lie the 
press instead just trying dupe it. 
explained that the rally was being held 
exclusively for high-ranking officers 
the Klan and that each man present rep- 
resented different district the state. 
Klan organizing very 

The press reaction amazed even Mur- 
ray. Both local stations, predictabiy, 
used the event teaser for the eleven 
o’clock news. Less predictably, the 
well-respected Fresno Bee, McClatchy 
newspaper, ran three-deck headline 
its front page announcing that 
KLANSMEN RALLY MADERA COUN- 
TY. Two large pictures one 
the front page, one the back ac- 
companied twenty-seven-paragraph 
article which, among other things, 
mocked the fact that few Klanners 
had turned up, but carried Wilkinson 
quote that every Klansman you see 
here, there’s hundred An- 
other paper reported, unchallenged, Jeff 
Murray’s explanation that was only 
Klan leaders who had gathered for the 
cross-burning, while third gave prom- 
inence the fact that had said that 
the Klan chapter his hometown 
Madera was ‘‘very 

the wake this publicity, Murray, 
who had himself joined the Klan after 
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reading lurid article about the 
Police Gazette, was able draw thirty 
robed figures his second cross- 
burning (covered the San Francisco 
Examiner, The Associated Press, and 
the present writer, doing free-lance ar- 
ticle for New West), and eighty the 
second (filmed the Public Broadcast- 
ing Service for documentary the 
new Klan). 


urray’s tricks with the press 
was soon staging all his 


events with the media mind. plan- 
ning rally would first contact all the 
Klan members and supporters could 
think order make ‘‘as big 
possible for the sake the Then 
would choose relevant focus for the 
event that had been 
the news that could protest 
Finally, the day the rally, 
would again work inflate the Klan’s 
figures, distributing robes and hoods 
sympathetic bystanders. could get 
robe fit and needed their 
bodies out there make look more 
impressive for media 


explains, put ’em robe.”’ 

Only few months after standing 
cold Sierra mountainside praying the 
heavens that nobody would catch 
his game, Murray latched onto another 
tool for distributing disinformation: the 
press conference. always get the 
same standard Murray says 
with smile. every reporter 
asks the same thing, almost like they’re 
robots something. They always want 
know how many members have, 
what the cross-lighting means, how are 
organizing. always gave 
good answers.”’ 

good, Murray means answers that 
made the Klan seem much more power- 
ful than actually was. When asked 
about Klan strength California, for 
instance, the grand dragon would coyly 
aver that although his organization’s 
secrecy rules prohibited him from giving 
actual membership figures, could say 
that there were fifteen klaverns (cadres 
more than fifteen Klansmen) the 
state and six provincials (groups with 
fewer than fifteen). Murray says de- 
veloped this way answering espe- 
cially for the press, realizing that 


get 

robe fit ’em, 
and needed 
their bodies 
out there 
make look 
more impres- 
sive for media 
coverage, 
put ’em ina 
robe’ 
Jeff Murray 


Murray, sideshow 
operator, former 
leader the Invisible 
Empire, Knights the 
Klux Klan 
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porters would trust information more 
they felt they had tricked out 
adds, offhandedly, that his 
Klan never had more than six klaverns 
California. 

Murray’s lies would grow even bigger 
when reporters asked him where his 
California followers were hiding. When 
pressed give locations for the Invisi- 
ble Empire’s outposts, for instance, 
would ‘‘give the name any town that 
hit the head. Eureka sounded 
good the time, I’d say had one 
Eureka, even didn’t have soul 
The idea was make the Klan 
sound like was growing, like was 
spreading like wildfire over the whole 

Again, Murray’s prevarications did 
their job. reporter, like others, 
was fooled his overblown figures, 
taking for granted that the characters 
saw performing Klan rituals robes and 
hoods were actual Klanners. The Los 
Angeles Times, meanwhile, had run 
article, based largely interviews with 
Murray, noting that Klan claims 
klaverns cities stretching from 
Eureka south San The Times 
reported that the bulk the Klan’s sup- 
port was centered Alameda County 
around Oakland (where Murray now es- 
timates there were never more than 
twenty-five active Klansmen); the 
agricultural San Joaquin Valley (where, 
the height his power, Murray says 
had more than eighty followers); 
and southern California generally. 
happened, only ten months earlier the 
Times itself had said that there were 
enough bonafide, card-bearing 
KKK members the San Diego area 
the southern California Kian was 
based] fill the dugout Padres 

The KKK’s skill dealing with the 
press infuriates people whose business 
combat racism this country. 
Klan, like any other extremist 
group, presents very serious problem 
for the news says Rhonda 
Abrams, northern California director 
the Anti-Defamation League B’nai 
B’rith. very adept interacting 
with reporters, who are often not pro- 
fessional covering the Klan perhaps 
they should be. guess they just aren’t 
used covering people who deal 
such boldfaced 
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Abrams especially angered that re- 
story without doing the necessary 
background She also complains 
that press reports extremist groups 
are often unbalanced, relying almost to- 
tally quotes from those involved 
the groups rather than from responsible 
community organizations individuals. 
She says, finally, that journalists are 
spend their time covering such 
groups, they should more thorough 
and more aggressive their reporting. 
They should, for example, really inves- 
tigate the Klan’s threats violence, 
probe the American Nazi Party’s links 
with West German Hitlerite terrorist 
groups, rather than merely recounting 
like cross-burnings and 
marches. 

Reporters should, course, try de- 
termine when talk violence serious, 
and when its only aim pique the in- 
terest the press. Jeff Murray began 
posting armed watchmen his rallies 
only when decided could improve 
his public profile that way, and says 
that his veiled hints that was 
piling legal were directed 
the fourth estate. was just trying 
figured the press would like 
that way. Bill Wilkinson, after all, 
couldn’t even beg get pro- 
grams like the Today show and the To- 
morrow show before started predict- 
ing that there’s going race war 
soon. Now he’s doing national televi- 


sion shows all the 

right has staged display 

violence for the specific pur- 
pose capturing headlines. the fall 
1977, Rickey Cooper, the leader 
tiny Nazi cadre Northern California, 
decided his group could get some pub- 
licity picketing civil rights march 
and rally Oakland. The rally, 
held support the University 
California’s affirmative action program, 
promised one the biggest the 
area since the antiwar demonstrations 
the Vietnam era, with estimated 
3,000 people taking part. Cooper, how- 
ever, could muster more than ten 
Nazis from the entire state willing 
protest the event. His problem was how 
gain the spotlight with few fol- 


least one group the radical 


Sygma 


Impressing the press: member the 
Invisible Empire poses for photographers 
training camp Alabama 


lowers. His solution: provoke physical 
confrontation. 

are going counterdemon- 
publicity-seeking letter, which was 
postmarked before the event, but which, 
unfortunately, did not receive until af- 
terwards. hope engage the 
misfits into fight before the police are 
able move and pick the pieces. 
can get some good television and 
press publicity well get good 
punch 

The planned violence began when 
Robert Haake, one Cooper’s lieuten- 
ants, shoved marching demonstrator 
and the demonstrator shoved back. 
Haake and three other Nazis set upon the 
crowd, kicking and punching. The 
fracas ended with Haake’s removal from 
the area paddy wagon, but Cooper’s 
goal had been achieved. The incident 
became one the lead stories for each 
the local television news programs; 
picture Haake delivering 
punch went out over UPI wires; San 
Francisco, the Examiner and the Chron- 
icle played the story big, did half 
dozen smaller newspapers the area. 
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wrote ten-inch story for The Daily 
Californian the fight myself, addi- 

tion larger story about the rally. Had 

known what was Cooper’s letter, 

coverage would have emphasized the 


Bob Dunnavant 


cynicism his tactics. 

That was not Cooper’s only letter 
concerning schemes for manipulat- 
ing the news media. Five months later, 
wrote about planned confronta- 
tion that had fallen through. The loca- 
tion and time Nazi meeting had 
been leaked the press, and two local 
stations had dispatched camera 
crews, Cooper put it, anticipation 


any pickets Red groups.’’ Cooper 
wrote that his group had been 
for confrontation, had mahoga- 


ay 


A 

‘night sticks’ inside for ready use. 
Using them, had implied, would give 

reported that ‘‘unfortunately creeps 
appeared the Channel people 
[from the CBS affiliate San Francis- 
co] but the other camera crew 
stayed around long enough make 


here legitimate story lurking 
behind all this swastika-bedecked 
grandstanding: the Klan’s philos- 
ophy unfortunately gaining ac- 
ceptance the United States. The fact 
that Tom Metzger, grand dragon 
little band San Diego Klanners, could 
get 33,000 votes congressional race 
there last November, that Harold 
Covington, Nazi leader North 
Carolina, could win 56,000 votes 
election bid for attorney general last 
May, bears witness that fact. The 
psychological, economic, and 
sociopolitical factors that lead people 


political figures badly need 


probed. 

Unfortunately, however, those are 
difficult subjects, too complex His forces the alert for possible enemy strike, 
covered reporters working story Imperial Wizard Bill Wilkinson the Invisible Empire 
two breaking news per day, addresses rally Cullman, Alabama 


resort going after the cheap but easy 

tale dozen fanatics Wilkinson couldn’t even beg get programs 

down Main Street and spewing out the Today show and the Tomorrow show 

cial hatred. get good quotes started predicting that there’s going race war soon. 
way, and safe, sexy story, but he’s doing national television shows all the time’ 


often wind becoming nothing less Jeff Murray 
than flacks for the Jeff Murrays and Ric- 

key Coopers this world. 
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Letter from Nicaragua 


The junta and the press: 
family affair 


you want all the news the Nicara- 
guan revolution, and most the rumors 
well, you wake few minutes 
before six the morning and hustle out 
the front door the guest house. 
Soon, Chico comes plodding down the 
street, his bundle morning papers 
perched atop his head. Chico the 
name all boys Managua until 
they are old enough carry gun, when 
they become muchachos. This Chico 
nine ten, copper-colored, Indian- 
featured, and dressed pair ragged 
pants. never has change for anything 
larger than twenty cordoba note, 
which about one dollar. you have 
inside get change for fifty, Chico 
lies down the sidewalk and promptly 
goes sleep. 

Chico’s newspapers reveal that Years 
One and Two the revolution have had 
their ups and downs. The minority 
middle class and the business commu- 
nity, feeling ignored and embattled, 
have stalked out the original revolu- 
tionary junta and Council State; the 
coalition that overthrew the Somoza dic- 
tatorship and brought the Sandinistas 
power July 1979 longer intact. 
But the bright side, the Sandinistas 
have neither succumbed left-wing or- 
thodoxy nor betrayed their followers 
turning the right. vast literacy cam- 
paign has succeeded teaching hun- 
dreds thousands read and write, 
and work beginning sanitation, 
nutrition, health care, and the 
physical reconstruction country still 
suffering not only from civil war, but 
from the devastating earthquake 
1972. Following Fidel Castro’s fraternal 
advice not repeat the mistakes 
made Cuba, the Sandinistas play ball 
with the international financial commu- 
nity and have left large segment the 


Jonathan Evan Maslow, New York-based 
writer, reports frequently Latin America. 


economy private hands. Conditions 
are improving for Nicaraguans, and 
there doubt that the majority 
support the revolution. 

The best news for Chico and his cus- 
tomers, however, that Latin Ameri- 
can country, for the first time since Al- 
lende’s downfall Chile, carrying 
out revolution while tolerating press 
that free speak its mind. Managua’s 
three morning dailies, Barricada, 
Prensa, and Nuevo Diario, differ 
dramatically not only style but 
politics. Barricada, the official organ 
the Sandinista government, boring 
any in-house corporate magazine. 
read, with dutiful enthusiasm, the 
government workers, political militants, 
and all the muchachos battle fatigues 
who compose the Sandinista army, rush- 
ing hither and yon through the streets 
Managua trucks and jeeps, their sub- 
machine guns poking out. Barricada 
tries rally the masses for national re- 
construction, for the advance the 
Sandinistas’ social reforms, and for the 
defense the revolution. also hap- 
pens carry more local news than any 
other newspaper. Once you get past 
headlines like FASCIST COUP THE 
WORKS and SINISTER ALLIANCE AGAINST 
THE PEOPLE, you are informed, for 
example, that the new railroad service 
Leon has trains running seven, eight, 
and noon. 

Prensa, senior member the 
Nicaraguan press and long potent ad- 
versary the Somoza regime, con- 
tinues publishing the newspaper 
opposition now the Sandinista 
government. Prensa’s readers are the 
business community and the middle 
class, and Prensa unabashedly de- 
fends its readers’ interests. faux pas 
the inexperienced Sandinista gov- 
ernment too petty for condemnation, 
business conference too small 
labeled victory for pluralism. Other- 
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wise, Prensa’s readers are fed 
steady diet anti-Cuban, 
anti-Soviet, anti-Sandinista features and 
essays. But beyond the actual circula- 
tion, which stands about 60,000, 
there are large numbers Nicaraguans 
who look Prensa political 
symbol. Before the revolution, the ty- 
rant Somoza took out his darkest frus- 
trations the newspaper. Prensa’s 
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editor, Pedro Joaquin Chamorro Car- 
denal, implacable foe the Somoza 
family, was gunned down the streets 
Managua January 1978. Eighteen 
months later, Somoza shut Prensa 
down. Then, final fit pique, 
sent his Guardia Nacional and Air 
Force coordinated ground-air attack 
Prensa’s offices, which were left 
ruins. now Nicaraguans who never 
read Prensa treat political 
barometer: Somoza used shut 
down Prensa, meant that some- 
thing big, something ugly was about 
Nicaraguan told Newsweek 
last spring. feel very ner- 
vous when they don’t see the paper 
the 

Those Nicaraguans got scare last 
April, when the pro-Sandinista National 
Journalists’ Union went strike, shut- 


ting down Prensa. The strike was 
called protest the paper’s incessant 
carping the Sandinista junta, from 
which Violeta Chamorro, the assas- 
sinated widow, had just re- 
signed for reasons health and, 
addition, protest the firing Xavier 
Chamorro, Prensa’s executive editor 
and the assassinated editor’s brother, 
who shared the union’s pro-junta views. 
The schism the Chamorro family 
nearly developed into national crisis. 
Finally, with the threat that the junta 
would step impose settlement, the 
Chamorros settled their differences. The 
family bought out Xavier’s interest 
Prensa, paying him newsprint, 
and the paper was placed the hands 
Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, Jr., the as- 
sassinated editor’s twenty-nine-year-old 
son. Don Xavier moved the newsprint 


Mourninga murdered editor: 10, 1979, demonstrators Managua the 
first anniversary the death Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, editor Prensa and implacable 
Somoza foe. Six months later, Somoza closed the paper and bombed its offices ruins 


and the striking workers hundred yards 
down the Pedro Joaquin Chamorro 
Turnpike found Managua’s third 
daily, Nuevo Diario New 
Journalism for the New its 
banner proclaims. 

the new kid the block, 
Nuevo Diario has had fight for its 
niche. has done with formula that 
Don Xavier calls support’’ for 
the revolution, but that can better de- 
scribed blood and guts socialism 
sensational photographs dead bodies, 
spectacular revelations, editorial col- 
umns urging the victory the working 
class, and old-fashioned cheesecake. 
When Nicaraguan university students 
went out the countryside for voluntary 
work programs, for example, the pic- 
tures Nuevo Diario showed the 
most gorgeous co-eds swinging mache- 
tes. When Salvador guerrillas an- 
nounced new offensive, Nuevo 
Diario pictured sultry young Sal- 
vadorena brandishing rifle. 

Nuevo Diario lively, which 
more than can said for Barricada, 
whose staff Latin American Marxist 
exiles and journalism students won such 
disdain from the Sandinistas that the 
junta last fall appointed new editor 
twenty-five-year-old Carlos Fernando 
Chamorro, younger son the assassi- 
nated editor, nephew Nuevo 
Diario’s editor, and brother the chief 
Prensa. The fact that all three 
Managua dailies are run Chamorros 
might make amusing material for Trol- 
lope novel, except that there’s revolu- 
tion going Nicaragua. 


When reached Managua last Novem- 
ber, perhaps the hottest front the 
Sandinista revolution was the newspaper 
war. The honeymoon patriotic 
nationalism generated the downfall 
the tyrant was ending vicious 
journalistic fracas. Nuevo Diario, for 
example, devoted half its editorial page 
the name and legacy the martyred 
editor, Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, Sr. 
only have read understand 
that YES! Prensa favors Somoza, 
somocistas, and the col- 
umn declared. senores, they are 
openly favoring intervention Sal- 
vador, which only trice away from 
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have disposable 
retirement income, 
not disposable retirees. 


Despite $609 billion pension funds today, tomorrow could 
less than golden. 
More men and women are retiring, often years earlier, and 
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living collect checks While inflation’s share those 
checks keeps increasing. 

Can Social Security prevent disaster? best, it’s partial 
answer. worst, may broke unless its bite salaries goes 
much deeper its provisions change drastically.’ 
The burden private pensions. And /Etna Life 
Casualty are convinced private pensions can help shoulder it. 


Employers can’t pull dollars out thin air. let’s change 
tax laws that discourage small businesses from setting pensions 
the first 

Let’s also give employees incentives put little extra into 
their company pension savings plan. And—especially impor- 
tant for today’s mobile work force—improve their pension 
vesting. 

Neither last nor least, pensions should better designed 
stave off the munching inflation. acutely aware 
this problem, and working 

you don’t want the American dream retirement 
permanently retired, use your influence with the powers that 
—as are trying use ours. 


crossing over intended more benefits based they can’t write off anything. 


what’s been called “the other side system supplemented private ment-determined need, simply 4Our real estate and participat- 
the baby The median and individual benefits general! ing mortgage separate accounts, 
age shifting upwards, and with The price for forgetting this has 3Two-thirds small busi- for example, are designed offer 


the proportion over-65’s been high and promises get nesses surveyed 1978 offered larger returns the face 
the general population. 1979 higher: combined pension plans all. One rea- double-digit also 
there were 5.4 workers every ployee FICA taxes our Typically, big employers can helped fund the Pension Research 
retiree, opposed 7.5 tol salaries could off 46¢ taxes for every Council’s study pensions and 
1950, and 2030 the ratio will 25%. course, there are pension dollar they contribute, inflation. 

about natives. Social Security could in- while most small ones can only 
2Social Security was never crease the official retirement age, off about 20¢. some cases, 
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For pensions, auto theft, health care, national health insurance, the rise hospital costs, arson, tort reform, and government regulation, write: 
Rebecca Cantor, Life Casualty, Corporate Communications 151 Farmington Avenue, Hartford, 06156. you’re deadline, call (203) 273-3682. 
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calling for intervention Nicaragua 
ous campaign lies which can’t 
simply termed ‘critical articles,’ because 
they are clearly directed creating 
artificial climate chaos, inefficiency, 
bad intentions, and 

Next morning, Barricada also let 
loose salvo against Prensa, com- 
paring the Somoza family’s now- 
defunct newspaper, Novedades. 
said Barricada, ‘‘that 
Prensa uses Fascist language because, 
among their personnel, the fascists are 
very Prensa did not 
allow these attacks unanswered. 
The same week, its front page reported 
smugly that public meeting with 
Prensa editor Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, 
Jr., stallkeepers from Managua’s mar- 
ketplace had characterized his paper 
only press the 

Such barbs and jabs are course 
nothing new the Nicaraguan press, 
which has traditionally 
sanship above all other values. the af- 
termath earthquake, tyranny, and 
civil war, would absurd hope 
for calm objectivity the Nicaraguan 
media was for the U.S. hope that 
Somoza could save Nicaraguan democ- 
racy from communism. What new 
Nicaragua that for the first time 
more than forty years, journalists are not 
being compromised, corrupted with 
payoffs, physically harassed, arrested, 
tortured, murdered. What also new 
Nicaragua today old-fashioned 
newspaper war which political 
visions, not lives, are stake. And 
Nicaraguans are enjoying the sometimes 
furious expression ideologies the way 
man who has his hearing restored after 
forty years deafness enjoys listening 
his first Rossini overture. 


evertheless, the Nicaraguan 

press’s new freedom hardly 

unlimited. Since the overthrow 
Somoza, the Sandinistas have fol- 
lowed consistently wavering policy 
regarding freedom the press. the 
first month the revolution, the San- 
dinista armed forces closed the news- 
papers and took over the radio and tele- 
vision stations, long under control 
Somoza’s hated Guardia. After security 
was restored, the Sandinistas decided 
retain control the country’s only 
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Monument dictator: Prensa hopes repair its bomb-and-fire-damaged presses 


television network and several radio 
Stations, but August 1979 the junta 
restored freedom the press under set 
prohibited outright any articles 
broadcasts favorable the ousted 
Somoza regime, and placed restrictions 
sational photos, liquor and tobacco ad- 
vertising, and anything exploiting 
women. There were political restric- 
tions and sanctions but rather 
call for all media participate patriot- 


ically national reconstruction. With 


the general code operation, Prensa 
returned the streets under headline 
jubilantly proclaiming the paper’s re- 
birth. 

But the summer 1980, two 
moderates had quit the junta protest 
over Sandinista hostility the private 
sector, and Prensa had moved firmly 
into the opposition. The level San- 
dinista anxiety was the rise: mindful 
the fate Chile, the infant revolution 
heard the whisper North American 
destabilization every breeze. Man- 
agua was rife with rumors: 6,000 ex- 
Guardia were massed the Honduran 
frontier for counterattack; shortage 
basic foodstuffs was imminent. 

atmosphere paranoia and 
peevishness, the Sandinistas Sep- 
tember 19, 1980, issued three decrees 
limiting freedom the press, known 
Decrees 511, 512, and 513. The first 
forbade publication news concerning 
internal security and national defense, 
reports armed confronta- 


tions and attacks government of- 
without prior clearance from 
the Ministry Interior. The second 
prohibited publication news relating 
the scarcity products, speculation 
about the price basic necessities, and 
anything that might 
national economic without 
prior clearance from the Ministry 
Commerce. The third said that, after 
much study, the Junta National Re- 
construction had concluded that ‘‘the 
economic, social, and moral destruction 
the country such magnitude that 
the bases reconstruction cannot es- 
tablished before Therefore, the 
decree stated, electoral activities, in- 
cluding nomination candidates and 
campaigning the media, would not 
permitted until 1984. 

effect, Decrees 511, 512, and 513 
imposed form censorship under 
which the newspapers had get 
confirmation story from the gov- 
ernment before going press. But 
remained seen practice how far 
Prensa, and the other papers, could 
maneuvering past the decrees 
maneuvering being 
Nicaraguan talent. (Before the revolu- 
tion, the editors Prensa would 
print photo Ava Gardner whenever 
Somoza’s censors deleted article, and 
the chicos would through the streets 
shouting ‘‘Ava Gardner! Ava Gard- 
ner!’’, alerting people the situation.) 

The first major test the three de- 
crees came early November when 
Alfonso Robelo, opposition politi- 
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cian who had quit the ruling junta along 
with Violeta Chamorro last April, 
called upon his National Democratic 
Movement (MDN) rally the town 
Nandaime. The Sandinista junta 
bungled its response first granting 
Robelo permit, then cancelling the 
rally only hours before was take 
place, the probably flimsy grounds 
that the junta had evidence planned 
attack counterrevolutionary ex- 
Guardias the northern frontier. 
Roadblocks were set and Sandinista 
troops surrounded Nandaime. But when 
Prensa, playing the rules, sought 
confirm the story with the govern- 
ment, the junta’s media office issued 
terse statement saying that,’’ for reasons 
national security, any information 
about the political act the MDN 
Nandaime falls under Decree 

Saturday, November Prensa 
printed the text the government’s 
statement under banner headline that 
read NANDAIME CENSORED. Accom- 
panying the brief text were pictures 
Robelo and two members the San- 
dinista junta. The caption said that 
Prensa had interviews with the two 
junta members concerning the rally 
can’t thus mak- 
ing seem that the government had cen- 
sored two its own principal leaders. 

The front page Barricada the same 
day was splashed with news and photos 
the coming anniversary celebration 
the death Carlos Fonseca, founder 
the modern Sandinista movement. That 
Nicaragua was the grip grave 
political crisis was noted only one- 
column afterthought headed DECREE 511 
APPLIED, under which the government 
directive was printed verbatim and 
without comment. Nuevo Diario also 
reprinted the directive, but was lost 
amidst spacious reports Steve 
McQueen’s death. 

Robelo’s rally had been planned for 
Saturday afternoon. Late Saturday 
night, militant groups apparently af- 
filiated with the Sandinista Youth 
Movement marched MDN headquar- 
ters Managua, where they demon- 
strated the streets, threw stones, and 
roughed some Robelo’s followers. 
noon Sunday, only hours after the 
incident, junta member Dr. Arturo 
Cruz, former banker considered 
the junta’s coolest head, paid unex- 
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pected personal visit Prensa’s 
offices. meeting with Pedro Cha- 
morro, Jr., Cruz expressed his disap- 
proval the attack MDN headquar- 
ters, and said would fully investi- 
gated the authorities. When Pren- 
checked with the government 
office, however, the reply was that the 
government had information con- 
cerning incident MDN headquar- 
ters clear signal not publish 
under the terms the decrees. This 
time, however, Don Pedro simply ig- 
nored the government’s response. Page 
one Monday, November 10, carried 
the thirty-six point head: DR. ARTURO 
CRUZ SAYS THIS HAS INVESTI- 
GATED! boxed editorial, headed NOTE 
THE NICARAGUAN PEOPLE, reported 
that Prensa was going ahead with the 
story despite government censorship be- 
cause considered that Cruz, 
member the Junta National Re- 
construction, does not fall within the 
marks this 

True form, Barricada waited until 
Tuesday report, briefly and obliquely, 
the MDN story. contrast, 
Nuevo Diario’s editorial collective had 
decided Saturday that the political 
crisis was just too good story miss. 
Blithely ignoring the decrees, the fledg- 
ling leftist paper dispatched reporters 
and photographers the scene the 
incidents something neither Pren- 


nor Barricada had thought do. 
result, Nuevo Diario scooped the 
competition Sunday with exclusive 
front-page photos the street demon- 
strations and detailed account the 
weekend’s events, including descrip- 
tion how the Sandinista police had de- 
fused the situation, even offering 
drive Robelo’s men home under police 
guard. foreign observer couldn’t heip 
but feel that the crisis had matured 
Nuevo Diario into newspaperman’s 
newspaper. any case, the end 
Nicaragua’s lost weekend, two Man- 
agua’s three dailies had successfully ab- 
rogated the decrees. The junta never re- 
sponded: small, but perhaps sig- 
nificant, victory for freedom the press 
had been won. 


Prensa’s headquarters, where 
had talk with the editor, are 
hardly elegant, might ex- 

pected given the ferocity the Guar- 
dia’s attack. Temporary editorial offices 
are housed one-story building made 
corrugated tin; Mexican technician 
repairing the bombed presses, except 
that drinks beer all day and two 
months behind schedule. 

been printing temporarily 

press Leon, which presents certain 
explained Pedro Chamorro, 
Jr., tall, rangy young man. ‘‘My un- 
cle’s paper printed the same press, 
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but since they their run after we’ve 
finished ours, they can close their edi- 
tion five hours Chamorro main- 
tains that the family split has been good 
his paper. the split, 
Prensa was losing its singular character, 
because many the reporters had sud- 
denly seen the light the revolution, 
adopted Marxist perspective, and were 
writing pro-Sandinista propaganda. The 
readership started slipping, and was 
only after they left that Prensa could 
once again become Prensa. Read- 
ership actually increased. 

see, they made fundamental 
Chamorro continued. 
their Marxist perspective, they believe 
that enterprise nothing more than 
its workers and its capital. They 
thought, take away the workers 
big success and Prensa 
won’t survive. But they didn’t take into 
account entrepreneurial talent, the 
good will newspaper builds among its 

Chamorro admits that the combina- 
tion the Guardia attack and the split 
has left Prensa slightly hors com- 
bat. ‘‘To candid, some our new 
reporters are terrible writers. When 
get our presses back operation and 
things calm down little, our chief 
writer going train them write. 
They need 

Where Prensa’s editor feisty, 
extroverted capitalist, Barricada’s 
intensely thoughtful left-wing intellec- 
tual. While older brother Pedro took 
hold Prensa after their father’s 
murder, younger brother 
nando went underground fight with 
the Sandinistas. basis this 
newspaper war not 
Carlos Fernando declared. we’re 
fighting for the fundamental concep- 
tion journalism. Before the fall 
Somoza, Prensa criticized the gov- 
ernment, but was entirely negative 
criticism. Every article father and 
his staff wrote had one and the same 
purpose topple the regime. Now 
Prensa continues independent 
only destroy. They have become 
victims that negative mentality and 
they can’t seem 

Freedom the press, Chamorro went 
on, cannot taken either abstrac- 
tion something marginal 
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Nicaragua’s revolution. Journalism, 
said, part larger national project 
reconstruction. duty the 
revolutionary press help build. 
were left after the civil war with des- 
perate situation tremendous un- 
employment, the destruction our pro- 
ductive resources, and particularly the 
ignorance the people about their own 
culture. The first task the press now 
give access the expression the in- 
terests the marginal sectors the 
population that had voice under the 
dictator. The function journalism now 
Nicaragua orientation and teaching 
not merely the presentation iso- 
lated information that might otherwise 
called objective 

But should these probably legitimate 
tasks ever accomplished decree, 
press control ultimately re- 
pression? ‘‘Frankly,’’ 
plied, believe you have take this 
into account: the Sandinistas have the 
army; the Sandinistas occupy the gov- 
ernment. they wanted, they could 
close down the press five minutes. 
They’re not closing down the 


the morning January 10, 
1978, Pedro Joaquin 
Chamorro, Sr., left his house 

affluent suburb Managua, driving 
work alone and unarmed his 1976 
Saab. took Second Southwest Street, 
which leads through the center old 
Managua, eerie wasteland where the 
earthquake had swallowed civilization. 
For block after block, nothing remained 
but chest-high weeds and destitute fam- 
ilies squatting the jagged ruins 
hotels, banks, churches, and cinemas. 
Somoza’s killers were waiting for 
Chamorro there. They opened fire with 
.30 caliber French-made automatic 
pumpgun, and left Prensa’s editor 
slumped over the wheel with thirty holes 
his lifeless body. 

his last signed editorial January 
1978, Chamorro wrote prescient 
essay political rhetoric that might 
stand last testament his sons and 
his people. had heard leftist radio 
broadcast saying that bourgeois 
opposition [to and the private 
sector ought held and 
had rankled him the core. daily 
discourses against the middle class have 


come form integral part na- 
tional lexicon, decadent and de- 
Chamorro wrote. While not 
the majority, the middle class formed 
too important sector for the revolution 
write off. ‘‘Neither the man who 
works his own parcel land, nor the 
woman whose stall the marketplace 
sustains her family, nor the professional 
who has concluded his studies great 
sacrifice, nor the 
nessman with progressive ideas, are 
people who should abominated. They 
are estimable persons, part the 
people, part the same homeland 
and very necessary for the reconstruc- 
tion the 

There general agreement Nic- 
aragua that, had Pedro Chamorro lived, 
would have become the fifth member 
his illustrious family attain the 
Nicaraguan presidency. Instead, the 
class division warned against has 
come pass after his death. the one 
side are Prensa’s readers, who 
wanted topple the Somoza regime and 
then get what they imagined would 
cally centrist, mixed economy. the 
other side are the Sandinistas, who be- 
lieve with Carlos Fernando Chamorro 
that they were fighting and dying ini- 
tated backwardness and 
the ravages Central America’s most 
brutal dictatorship. The problem, the 
martyred editor correctly pointed out, 
that the Sandinistas need the private sec- 
tor rebuild the economy, and the pri- 
vate sector needs the stable political en- 
vironment that only the Sandinistas can 
now provide: one Nicaragua can 
conceive renewed bloodshed. Thus, 
with the arena for open class conflict 
limited, the press has become one the 
few places fight out the revolution. 
But Don Xavier Chamorro said when 
asked him considered his nephew 
Pedro dangerous counterrevolution- 
ary, the head. But your 
family, like your nation, the 

known Managua that 
when all the morning editions have been 
put bed, the Chamorro brothers often 
meet their widowed mother’s house; 
and there they argue politics late into the 
night, over amicable rounds Nica rum 
and Coca-Cola. 
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bemused British 
visitor reflects 

journalism 

Washington, 
where every reporter 
celebrity 


DAVID LEIGH 


Post last summer under the oddest 

and perhaps most sentimental 
circumstances. Thanks the friends 
the late Laurence Stern, much-loved 
Anglophile editor the Post, was in- 
vited leave niche the London 
Guardian and take temporary resi- 
dence Washington. one seemed 
sure what was supposed 
Washington journalism, what 
was supposed me, but the 
world’s first Laurence Stern Fellow, 
plainly owed America experience 
some media culture shock. 

was indeed culturally shocked. 
don’t know what Washington Post jour- 
nalism looks like someone who works 
The Modesto Bee even the San 
Francisco Chronicle probably rather 
exotic. But from the modest converted 
warehouse the financial district 
London which houses the self-deprecat- 
ing and penniless Guardian, looks 
like another planet. After four months 
with the Post, flew back London and 
strolled back into own offices. They 
were normal. What meant 
was that the story the week was about 
elderly titled lady famous among 
readers for her appearances many years 
ago harmless BBC radio quiz show 
called What’s Line? And now she 
had been caught shoplifting. After 
couple days’ front-page treatment 
from the whole Fleet Street, she made 
all the major lead stories killing her- 
self. 


went work The Washington 


David Leigh back his old job re- 
porter the London Guardian. 
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the cultural front, the major news 
was that the Conservative politician who 
heads the Greater London Council 
one Horace Cutler had stalked out 
left-wing play which showed ancient 
Romans sodomizing ancient Britons. 
Cutler wanted cut off the state subsidy 
for London’s National Theatre because 
was shocked. Peter Osnos, national 
editor The Washington Post, arrived 
London during the furor. ‘‘We’re 
much more earnest than mar- 
veied journalists’ dinner party. 
you all are, doing nothing but 
make jokes about buggering 

Perhaps this little series events 
makes trifle clearer the journalists’ 
milieu from which emigrated Wash- 
ington class-bound, flippant, inept, 
charming, prurient, broke. 

The operation found 1150 Fif- 
teenth Street Northwest, contrast, 
was wealthy. was charismatic, stylish, 
self-absorbed, meticulous, and showy. 
And all its practitioners were celebrities. 
When read twelve-page article The 
Washington Monthly about the Post, the 
succession Ben Bradlee, the prospects 
Bob Woodward, and the faintly acid 
comments Woodward’s estranged 
wife about his personality, thought: 
amazing, devote all that space 
just gossip about 
Britain nobody thinks journalists are 
persons any significance. Peter 
Preston, editor the Guardian, 
downbeat, sly, unpretentious; William 
Rees-Mogg, editor the Times Lon- 
don, eloquent Roman Catholic 
country squire with infallible knack 
for misjudging world events (he backed 
Nixon); Harold Evans, editor The 
Sunday Times, short, gutsy, and has 
interesting love life. But one 
would write long profiles them and 
their newspapers for public consumption 
and certainly one would produce, 
the manner David Halberstam, 
portentous tome chronicling their politi- 
cal influence. 

that was the first culture shock. 
But portentousness was the downside, 
then the upside was certain distinct se- 
riousness purpose that admired. The 


Post was prepared write great 
length about corruption government 
contracts, the unsavory history 
Reagan’s advisers, the recollections 
easier have righteous code ethics 
The Washington Post than Britain. 
The Post never pays for stories. Well, 
the Guardian doesn’t either, but that 
because not have any money. 
Down the bottom end the market, 
where the mass-circulation national tab- 
loids compete you cannot get 
near trial witnesses and controversial 
footballers for the forest waving 
checkbooks. The Post staffers not 
accept free trips and free gifts. the 
Guardian, the motoring correspondent 
plied with goodies; the defense corre- 
spondent inspects NATO forces cour- 
tesy the ministry defense; the travel 
editor source free holidays. Once, 
when Air France thought might 
worth cultivating, was flown out 
Marseilles for expenses-paid winter 
weekend the sun, hire car and luxury 
hotel thrown in. sat the 
waterfront toying with plate sea ur- 
chins (delicious with chilled white 
wine), was being corrupted? 

cheered slightly, surrounded 
high-minded candor, discover that 
there were, fact, stories The Washing- 
ton Post would not print, even though 
they were the talk the town. very 
soon heard about the congressman who 
had recently become embroiled with 
transvestite. Quite scandal brewed up, 
but the congressman went Bradlee 
and pleaded with him not print the 
story. Bradlee suppressed it, saying, 
rightly, that man’s private sexual en- 
tanglements were his own affair. 

also soon discovered that just be- 
cause the U.S. has Freedom Infor- 
mation Act and officials are wonderfully 
talkative, this does not mean that the in- 
nocent reporter can escape suffocating 
sense that everybody goes the same 
parties, that everybody (profession- 
ally) bed with everybody else 
small town, and that some stories are 
just too difficult print. 

One day found out that the CIA had 
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the Washington Post 


briefed not for attribution two re- 
porters from Newsweek and The Wash- 
ington Star, telling them that the agency 
had warned the White House that the 
Saudi regime would collapse inside two 
years. Brzezinski went lunch not 
for attribution Newsweek and blew 
his top when asked about the warning. 
Next thing, the CIA called the two 
reporters and beseeched them kill the 
story. The Star did. Newsweek wrote 
oblique paragraph one could under- 
stand and attributed the report 
ligence The CIA was upset 
that Frank Carlucci, deputy director, 
sent urgent message apology for 
the affair the Saudis, blaming 
indiscreet CIA analyst. one source 
explained naturally, not for attribu- 
tion. was nice story about Washing- 
ton journalism. But how could write it? 
said CIA briefings that kind went 
on, the reporters wouldn’t get any more, 
they told me. said Brzezinski had 
been lunch Newsweek, wouldn’t 
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any more, sources said. One 
pointed out coldly that the Post’s pub- 
lisher, Katharine Graham, had herself 
been the non-attributable lunch and 
she wouldn’t like wrote about it. 
last source said, course, 
you can’t use I’ve told 
Bradlee said delightedly, but 
must admit the whole situation made 
nervous that the story came out 
rather strangled version. 


management style the Post 
fascinated me. London, wake 
every morning and read rival 
version story six other national 
papers. The Post doesn’t have that com- 
petition. competes internally instead. 
Editors jockey for position around the 
throne; one said: know I’m dispens- 
able. They could replace tomorrow 
with one colleagues with the same 
skills, the same temperament proba- 
bly even the same 
Stories fight with each other get 


into the paper, the metro staff fight with 
each other get promoted the na- 
tional section, reporters fight guard 
their patch against poachers. It’s not like 
that the Guardian: we’re united 
against hostile world, and sit 
around the office lot making jokes. 
But the most charming difference 
all was that, coming America, 
had learn whole new set news- 
paper clichés. don’t know whether 
Americans know they’re clichés. 
the back for example. 
And the time left Wash- 
ington knew was going scream 
read once more that something some- 
body was scandal. What 
frightened was that the Post had just 
gone over VDTs left. Reporters 
showed interestedly that they had 
special programming equipment. the 
touch button, the computer could 
made insert the clichés for them. 
flew back London, and the age 
steam, with slightly mixed feelings. 
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SABOTAGING 
THE DISSIDENT 


The untold story 
the secret offensive 
waged the U.S. 
government against 
antiwar publications 


ANGUS MACKENZIE 


American public has learned 

the last few years great 

deal about the government’s 

surveillance the left during 

the Vietnam War era. The re- 

port the Senate Select 
Committee Intelligence (the Church 
committee) first suggested how widely 
the government had been involved 
planting informants inside New Left 
groups, propagating false information 
about these groups, and using variety 
tactics disrupt their activities. That 
such tactics were also used vast 
scale against dissenting magazines and 
the underground press, however, has not 
been reported comprehensive way. 
The story has lain scattered hundred 
places. Now, documents obtained 
editors and writers under the Freedom 
Information Act, and interviews with 
former intelligence agents, make pos- 
sible, for the first time, put together 
coherent though not necessarily 
complete account the federal gov- 
ernment’s systematic 
violation the First Amendment during 
the late 1960s and early 1970s. 

The government’s offensive against 
the underground press primarily in- 
volved three agencies the CIA, the 
FBI, and the Army. many cases, their 
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activities stemmed from what they could 
claim were legitimate concerns. The 
CIA’s Operation CHAOS, for example, 
was look into the foreign con- 
nections domestic dissidents; how- 
ever, soon exceeded its mandate and 
became part the broad attack the 
left and publications that were re- 
garded creating climate disruptive 
the war effort. its height, the gov- 
ernment’s offensive may have affected 
more than 150 the roughly 500 un- 
derground publications that became the 
nerve centers the antiwar and coun- 
tercultural movements. 

telling example this offensive 
was the harassment Liberation News 
Service, which, when opposition the 
Vietnam War was building, played 
key role keeping the disparate parts 
the antiwar movement informed. 
1968, the FBI had assigned three infor- 
mants penetrate the news service, 
while nine other informants regularly 
reported from the outside. Their 
reports were forwarded the U.S. Ar- 
my’s Counterintelligence Branch, where 
analyst kept tabs LNS founders 
Ray Mungo and Marshall Bloom, and 
the Secret Service, the Internal Revenue 
Service, the Navy, the Air Force, and 
the CIA. The FBI also attempted dis- 
credit and break the news service 
through various counterintelligence ac- 
tivities, such trying make LNS ap- 
pear FBI front, create friction 
among staff members, and burn down 
the LNS office Washington while the 
staff slept upstairs. Before long, the 
CIA, too, joined the offensive; one its 
recruits began filing reports the 
movements LNS staff members while 
reporting for the underground press 
establish his cover underground 
journalist. 

The CIA was apparently the first fed- 
eral agency plan actions against 
domestic publications. Its Operation 
CHAOS grew out investigation 
Ramparts magazine, which during the 


late 1960s was perhaps the leading na- 
tional publication the left. early 
1967, Ramparts was preparing pub- 
lish exposé the CIA’s funding 
the U.S. National Student Association 
and various foundations the agency 
used conduits for that funding. The 
CIA got wind the article January 
1967, two months before the planned 
March publication date. Viewing the 
article attack CIA particular 
and the administration the 
agency started monitor the activities 
Ramparts editors, ostensibly ascer- 
tain whether they had contacts with hos- 
tile intelligence services. The CIA’s Di- 
rectorate Plans (its de- 
partment) assigned counterintelli- 
gence agent Richard Ober the task 
together information Ram- 
parts, including any evidence sub- 
version [and] devising proposals for 
While those proposals 
remain secret, several details relating 
the Ramparts operation have become 
known. 


Ober’s met with Thomas 
Terry, assistant the com- 
missioner the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, request that the 
IRS review Ramparts’ corpo- 
rate tax returns determine who the 
magazine’s backers were. Terry agreed 
so. Subsequently, Ober’s office 
provided the IRS with infor- 
mant about Ramparts 
backers, whom the IRS was requested 
investigate for possible tax violations. 
Ober’s investigation the magazine 
ties foreign intelligence agencies. 
August, however, had produced 
computerized listing several hundred 
Americans, about fifty whom were 
the subject detailed files. 
August, too, Ober’s mandate was 
expanded the CIA, responding 
pressure from President Johnson, ini- 
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tiated massive and largely still-secret 
program spying and analyzing 
political protest that is, Operation 
CHAOS. The underground press was 
one its targets, the others being an- 
tiwar groups, radical youth organiza- 
tions, black militants, and deserters and 
draft resisters. CHAOS, course, 
raised special problems because vio- 
lated clause the agency’s charter 
prohibiting the CIA 
give semblance legality the op- 
eration, the same justification was used 
the Ramparts investigation 
namely, that the motive was search 
out possible foreign funding control. 

tracking the press, the CIA was 
able count help from the Army, 
with which, CHAOS files state, 
operational discussions joint agent 
operations have been Ralph Stein 
directed the Left’’ desk for the 
Army’s Counterintelligence Analysis 
Branch Arlington, Virginia. The 
branch kept track underground 
periodicals and maintained microfilm 
crossfile writers and editors affiliated 
with them. Stein got most his infor- 
mation from public sources, but some 
came from classified intelligence re- 
ports which, says, were provided 
FBI and Army infiltrators. in- 
formation was too good, too 
have come from public source material, 
Stein recalled recent interview. 

late 1967, Stein was dispatched 
CIA headquarters brief liaison officer 
Jim Ludlum and others (presumably 
from Ober’s office) underground and 
student publications. found, how- 
ever, that the CIA men already knew 
great deal about the subject. Two 
questions were foremost their minds. 
They wanted know all about ‘‘the 
ideas and beliefs the individuals who 
produced these publications,’’ Stein re- 
called, and about foreign financing 
such prominent publications Ram- 
parts and host small underground 
papers. Stein’s response the latter 
question was, presumably, unsatisfac- 
tory. from being financed any 
hostile power abroad,’’ commented 
recently, people who were putting 
out these papers were actually using 
their lunch money, and were able 
prove After his briefing session 
the CIA, Stein returned his Arlington 
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office, where remarked that 
thought the CIA was not supposed 
engage domestic surveillance. Shortly 
thereafter, was relieved his liaison 
duties with the agency, which were 
taken over superior. 


ike Stein, Ober found evidence 

support the suspicion that 
domestic dissidents were being 
financed controlled 

foreign powers. And, Ober’s 

credii, his office consistently 
reported that the antiwar and black 
nationalist movements were, fact, re- 


sponses domestic political and eco- 
nomic frustrations. But the White House 
could not abandon what had now be- 
come idée fixe and particularly 
after Richard Nixon’s election 1968 
pushed the CIA probe further 
into domestic politics. The collection 
names continued apace. (By 1973, when 
CHAOS was converted into the CIA’s 
International Terrorism Group, the 
computerized list Americans that 
Ober had begun compile 1967 had 
grown include 300,000 names.) 

May 1969, surveillance activi- 
ties increased, then-CIA director 


Like many small antiwar papers, the Buffalo Town Crier was printed 

shop. sooner had its first issue hit the street Buffalo, New York, 
than the FBI, not otherwise known friend organized labor, laid plans 

put the paper out denouncing anonymously union leaders 
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increased costs would, its 
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Richard Helms stated memo field 
offices that ‘‘Operational priority 
CHAOS activities the field the 
highest category, ranking with Soviet 
and Chicom [Chinese 
While the agency had formerly relied 
FBI personnel, now began recruiting 
outsiders for CHAOS undercover work. 
One such recruit was Sal Ferrera, men- 
tioned December 27, 1977, New 
York Times article having worked 
CIA operative Washington, 
and Paris. The details Ferrera’s as- 
sociation with Operation CHAOS are 
reported here for the first time. They 
provide glimpse into just how the CIA 
spied the American press. 

Ferrera grew Chicago, studied 
revolutionary theory Loyola Univer- 
sity, and 1969 moved Washington, 
D.C., where made contact with local 
journalists writing for underground 
publications. attended early meet- 
ings the newly founded Quicksilver 
Times, which quickly became the city’s 
leading crusader against the Vietnam 
War. When the first issue came out 
June i6, 1969, Ferrera’s name was 
the masthead. participated edito- 
rial decisions and represented the paper 
various functions, and continued 
work the underground press home 
and abroad until 1974. 

some point not yet known also 
went work for CHAOS, his under- 
ground press connections providing him 
with impeccable ‘‘radical 
Wherever there was radical activity, 
Ferrera seemed there. Between 
January and April 1970, interviewed 
Abbie Hoffman, Jerry Rubin, and other 
members the Chicago Seven, well 
their lawyer, William Kunstler. 
Washington, became acquainted with 
Karl Hess, who worked for The Liber- 
tarian magazine, and soon took 
dropping visit Hess’s office the 
basement the Institute for Policy 
Studies, center for antiwar activities. 

During the 1971 May Day antiwar 
demonstration Washington, Ferrera 
took photographs and reported the 
event for College Press Service, an- 
tiwar syndication service; may well 
have been the agent the 
Rockefeller Commission’s hearings 
the CIA having covered the demon- 
stration for the agency. also appears 
have been the source two reports 


the CIA regarding staff members 
Liberation News Service. late April, 
when Ferrera was still working the 
Quicksilver office, LNS editor stop- 
ped ask LNS staff members who 
planned come down from New York 
for May Day could lodge there. 
CHAOS informant’s report, dated April 
and released LNS editor Andrew 
Marx under the FOIA, refers this 
visit. second report lists all LNS staff 
members who attended the May Day 
demonstration. 

Ferrera subsequently went live 
Paris, where wrote articles radical 
student politics for LNS and College 
Press Service. 1972, the CIA as- 
signed Ferrera and another agent 
monitor the activities Philip Agee, 
who was then living Paris and writing 
Inside the Company, his exposé CIA 
operations Latin America. Ferrera re- 
turned the U.S. (and legally changed 
his name) 1975, the year Agee’s book 
appeared. When interviewed for this ar- 
ticle, denied his relationship with the 
CIA. 


errera’s activities were not uni- 

que, documents obtained 

the Center for National Secu- 

rity Studies, 

group based Washington, 

D.C., make clear. one 
memorandum former CIA case officer 
for domestic CHAOS agents quoted 
saying that several such agents were 
active this country from 
months years.’’ Their activities belie 
the contention the Church committee 
report, based the claims the CIA 
itself, that CHAOS agents operated 
the U.S. primarily for training and cover 
purposes. 

Four months after CHAOS was set 
up, the CIA initiated another domestic 
spying program. Run the agency’s 
Office Security, was dubbed Project 
Resistance and soon came with 
novel and quite effective means 
shutting down dissident publications. 
Created the wake program begun 
February 1967 and designed narrowly 
protect CIA recruiters college 
campuses, Resistance soon became 
nationwide probe campus and non- 
campus dissident groups, paying special 
attention the underground press. The 
Church committee report stated that 


Project Resistance was ‘‘a broad effort 
obtain general background for pre- 
dicting violence, which might have 
created threats CIA installations, re- 
cruiters contractors. Files ob- 
tained the Center for National Secu- 
rity Studies, however, make clear that 
Project Resistance’s main purpose was 
infiltrate the underground press, and 
that did routinely, sometimes 
through local police informers. 

late 1968, Resistance analyst 
filed the following memo: 


modern phenomenon which has evolved 
the last three four years the vast growth 
the Underground Press. Underground 
means mass communication utilized 
avoid suppression legal authority and/or 
attribution not new this age, but its vol- 
ume and the apparent freedom and ease 
which filth, slanderous and libelous state- 
ments, and what appear almost 
treasonous anti-establishment propaganda 
allowed circulate difficult rationalize. 


Then suggested novel strategy for 
silencing such ‘‘anti-establishment 
The underground papers, 
wrote, not quality press. Eight 
out would fail few phonograph 
record companies stopped advertising 
Since Resistance, like CHAOS, 
was nominally spy operation, and 
since, again nominally, the CIA was 
prohibited from performing any ‘‘inter- 
nal security the CIA did not 
itself feel comfortable carrying out such 
program. The FBI, however, felt 
such inhibitions. 

January 1969, four months after 
the Resistance agent had filed memo 
the underground press, the San 
Francisco office wrote headquarters 
Washington and the FBI’s New York 
office, asserting that financial 
ance’’ from Columbia Records i.e., 
advertisements the Berkeley Barb and 
other underground papers ‘‘appears 
giving active aid and comfort 
enemies the United The San 
Francisco office suggested that the FBI 
should use its contacts persuade Co- 
lumbia Records stop advertising 
the underground press. 

One the first publications feel the 
effect this strategy was the Free 
Press, alternative paper Washing- 
ton, D.C. Its February issue was the 
last carry Columbia record ads, vital 
source revenue. the end the 
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Our country and the American news- 
paper industry were still their infancy 
when Thomas Jefferson wrote this letter. 
Although many the prob- 
lems and challenges that 
time have since changed, 
there one notable excep- 
tion: People all parts the 
world are still concerned 
about the freedoms Jefferson 
sought preserve. 

Here the United States, 
the preservation these free- 
doms depends our First 
Amendment and you 
the newspaper publishing industry 
who exercise its guarantee. 


shall make law re~ 
establishment 
4 of religion or prohibiting 
abridging the freedom 
et or the right of the people 
to petition the government 


EXCERPT FROM THOMAS JEFFERSON’S LETTER 
THE PRESIDENT THE UNITED STATES. 
MONTICELLO, SEPT. 1792. 


Having been integral part your 
industry for almost 100 years, we’re 
aware your demanding and irreplace- 
able role this endeavor. 

That’s one reason why our 
interest newspapering 
does not end with the pro- 
duction press systems. 
extends every facet 
the newspaper business: 
Your challenges, your goals, 
your many achievements 
and your problems. 

Graphic Systems 
Division, Rockwell International, 

3100 South Central Avenue, 
Chicago 60650. 


We're concerned. We're Rockwell-Goss. 


Rockwell 
international 


science gets business 


A © An illumination by Sol Nedel, commissioned by Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc., and reprinted with their permission. 


year the paper was dead. Wisconsin, 
the six-paper Kaleidoscope underground 
chain, created for the express purpose 
obtaining ads from New York record 
companies, also succumbed. recent 
interview, Marc Knops, the editor the 
Madison Kaleidoscope, which survived 
briefly local ads, said that when the 
record companies pulled out, bot- 
tom fell out the market. autumn 
1969 there was income. Kaleido- 
scope was gone functioning 
(In 1970 the former chain’s Milwaukee 
paper, also surviving local ads, was 


the target another effort the FBI’s 
local office, which attempted but 
gain the dismissal two professors who 
frequently contributed the under- 
ground paper. Similar, more successful 
efforts were directed against professors 
the University South Alabama who 
had contributed the radical Rear- 
guard.) 

Deprived most its record ads, 
the Berkeley Barb survived lewd sex 
ads. the Barb, elsewhere, editors 
and staff had clear indication why 


this 1968 letter, Director Edgar Hoover authorized the 
Detroit office after South End, the student paper Wayne State University. The plan: 


send anonymous letters e.g., from 


concerned 


urging state officials 


cut off the paper’s funding. also suggested leaning South advertisers 


Director, 


PROGRAM 
BLACK HATE GROUPS 
RACIAL 


Reurlet 10/29/68. 


11/19/68 


out 
further technique 
the “South End” tho 


NOTE: 


school funds and this state-supported university, 
hos black extemist viewpoint and 


Take tho usual inrure this 


Advise the 


this patter Detroit 
this 


supported 
This 
self-described 


sympathctic the Black Fanther Party, 


previously alerted publication the nature this 


Now Detroit newspaper published expose the 


being approved, 


These supposedly from concerned parent 


concerned student and will directed univer- 
authorities responsible for funding this 


Governor Romncy 


concerning Catholic group funding Institute 


Black 


This points out the Communist 


Bois Clubs and the revolutionary thi: 


institute. 


off fun: 


being for black 


19 reLetyec unit 


major source revenue had suddenly 
evaporated. Columbia Records has de- 
clined comment. 


hroughout the country, other 
FBI offices employed similar 
tactics silence the dissident 
press. When headquarters 
ordered the Detroit office 
the South End 
and the State News, the student papers 
Wayne State and Michigan State uni- 
respectively, the office sent 
anonymous letters protest local 
businesses that advertised them. 
more limited campaign was waged 
against The Tech, the student paper 
Massachusetts Institute Technology. 

Another bureau ploy used against col- 
lege papers consisted anonymously 
mailing their most controversial articles 
funding sources and other influential 
persons, including state legislators, col- 
lege trustees, and news 
media.’’ submitted should 
extremely radical their face, use pro- 
Edgar Hoover stated directive 
fourteen field offices May 1968. 

The FBI also enlisted the assistance 
local banks. Cincinnati, the branch 
office obtained transaction records for 
two underground papers, the /ndepen- 
dent Eye and the Queen City Express, 
helping identify advertisers and 
contributors. ‘‘As information gath- 
memo dated July 1970 
stated, ‘‘it believed there will op- 
portunities suggest counterintelli- 
gence action against individuals and 
groups who are giving financial support 
these 

Showing initiative, 1970 the 
Paso office proposed coun- 
terintelligent [sic] action’’ designed 
silence the editor the underground 
The Sea Turtle and the Shark; the idea 
was publicize his alleged past crimi- 
nal activities and ‘‘dependence upon 
various welfare Eventually 
the editor was arrested for selling 
the FBI had supplied information 
local authorities. 

addition these comparatively re- 
strained strategies, the FBI also insti- 
gated violent acts. San Diego, for in- 
stance, the paramilitary Secret Army 
Organization, led FBI informant 
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Howard Godfrey, assaulted the offices 
and staff the Street Journal De- 
cember 25, 1969. January 1971, 
the commune that published the Journal 
had broken up. FBI documents released 
under the FOIA show for the first time 
that the Secret Army Organization’s 
operations extended far east Wis- 
consin, where the organization 
threatened kidnap Mike Fellner, 
editor the radical Madison paper 
Takeover. 

some cities, when direct attacks 
proved unsuccessful, the government set 
its own phony news service which, 
long was unexposed, provided 
means penetrating the left; once ex- 
posed, cast suspicion legitimate 
underground reporters and helped 
create feeling paranoia. The Army 
started Midwest News Chicago, ac- 
cording former intelligence officer 


Fiefdoms information 


two-year-long effort obtain fed- 
eral agency files underground publica- 
tions, learned almost much about how 
the Freedom Information Act works 
doesn’t work did about the 
means which the government sought 
suppress dissent the 1960s and 1970s. 
found, above all, that while some agen- 
cies were quite cooperative, the CIA and 
FBI proved adept keeping their infor- 
mation themselves. 

requesting FBI counterintelligence 
files and the entire Left Publica- 
file under the FOIA, was able 
supply the bureau with seventy-eight file 
numbers relating forty-seven periodi- 
cals (obtained from heavily censored files 
previously released editors publica- 
tions that longer exist). Since the most 
difficult any request identify- 
ing documents specifically enough that 
the agency can locate them, this should 
have facilitated quick response. Instead, 
the FBI demanded advance deposit 
$1,100 for more than 1,100 hours 
search time. appeal that payment 
still pending. 

the case the CIA, was able 
supply the agency with four file numbers. 
After twenty-six days came stating 
that would have agree unspecified 
search fees. Nothing then happened until 


Ralph Stein; San Francisco, the FBI 
set Pacific International News Serv- 
ice. The head the FBI’s San Francisco 
office the time, Charles Bates 
now reporter for KGO-TV San 
Francisco said recently that did 
not specifically recall Pacific Interna- 
tional, but added that front operations 
that kind have been fine 
weren’t put down 
spokesman for the San Francisco field 
office refused confirm deny the bu- 
reau’s use the news service. Mean- 
while, the East Coast, the FBI oper- 
ated New York Press Service under the 
direction Louis Salzberg. NYPS of- 
fered its services left-wing publica- 
tions attractive rates, soliciting busi- 
ness with letter that read, part: 
next time your organization schedules 
demonstration, march, picket office 
party, let know advance. 


fourteen months later, when second let- 
ter said would have deposit $30,000 
search they estimated would cost 
total $61,501. 

The Secret Service, contrast, 
waived search-and-copy fees and com- 
plied with request within seventeen 
days, sending forty censored pages deal- 
ing with nineteen newspapers even 
had been unable any file 
numbers the service. Likewise, the De- 
partment Defense attempted comply 
with the intent the act, although, again, 
was unable supply file numbers. 
Within thirty-two days request, the 
department waived $445.50 search- 
and-copy fees. After search, its Defense 
Investigative Service determined that 
might have records seventeen the 
500 newspapers list. 

Supposedly, new teeth were put the 
FOIA 1974. the time, House- 
Senate conference report said ihat agen- 
cies must comply with requests within 
thirty days, that should not used 
for the purpose discouraging re- 
and that withheld files must con- 
cern activity within the agency’s legal au- 
thority. experience shows that the 
CIA and the FBI refuse comply with 
both the intent and letter the amended 
act. A.M. 
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cover like blanket and deliver cost 
free sample our work your 
NYPS’s cover was blown when Salz- 
berg surfaced government witness 
the Chicago Seven trial, during which 
was disclosed that had been FBI 
informant. 


The New York field office shrewdly 
turned this setback into means cast- 
ing suspicion Liberation News Serv- 
ice. The office prepared anonymous 
letter, copies which were sent 
newspapers and antiwar groups, accus- 
ing LNS being FBI front. 
[sic] ideal position infiltrate 
the movement every the letter 
stated. has carefully concealed its 
books from all but select few. Former 
employees have openly questioned its 
sources operating funds. shall write 
you further Lns for (and several 
others) are taking steps expose this 
fraud for what really govern- 
ment financed 


uch, then, were the techniques 
used the U.S. government 
stifle freedom expres- 
sion the late 1960s and 
early 1970s. These and other 
violations American civil 
liberties, publicized the Church 
committee report, together with the 
public revulsion that attended its publi- 
cation, resulted restrictions 
domestic surveillance the CIA and 
FBI. Now the removal those 
safeguards seems distinct possibility, 
least judge the recent report 
intelligence issued the Heritage 
Foundation and embraced the Reagan 
transition team. That report claims that 
threat the internal security 
the Republic greater today than any 
time since World War and recom- 
mends resurrecting the standing internal 
security committees Congress and, 
once again, permitting the FBI and CIA 
spy dissidents, including jour- 
nalists. 

Reagan officials ahead and 
propose such measures, they will un- 
doubtedly argue that guarantees can 
established prevent surveillance from 
getting out hand. But the experi- 
ence the Johnson and Nixon years 
any guide, even programs which begin 
quite modestly can expand far beyond 
their original mandate. 


One series messages support brighter future for America. 


THE 


TIME 


President Reagan 
was elected because the 
majority those who 
voted last November want 
changes Washington. 
They believe can make 
the changes. we. 

The first priority 
the economy. The 
challenges inflation, 
unemployment, big gov- 
ernment and high taxes 
can met but must 
start now. The sands 
time are running out. 

cannot delay longer. 

Economists think 
will take five seven 


START 


NOW 


Businessmen will have 
forego federal loan guaran- 
tees, fewer school lunches 
will paid for gov- 
ernment, research grants 


will scarce, food stamps 
harder get and money 
for the arts will have 
come from the private 
These are but few 
the economies which 
must made. None will 


popular, but none need 
uncompassionate. 

have picked the 
doctor cure our ills. The 


medicine prescribes 


years for complete will not pleasant. But 


1983 before see any will require resolve again, the eco- 
significant improvement... new leaders and patience and social relapse 
all the more reason from the rest us. will plague for the rest 
with the task. There are simple, this century. 
Amway Corporation, 
Ada, Michigan 49355. 
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restore healthy painless solutions. All will 
level economic growth 


feel the side-effects 
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the Barricades: Forty Years the 
Cutting Edge History 

Wilfred Burchett 

Times Books. 328 pp. $15 


PHILLIP KNIGHTLEY 


Wilfred Burchett one the most 
controversial journalists our times. 
His enemies and they are many 
have called him ‘‘a KGB agent wearing 
the masquerade foreign corre- 
spondent,’’ ‘‘a mouthpiece for Asian 
‘‘a man who lived behind the 
enemy lines and 
the most significant Communist political 
agent the Orient the past twenty 
His supporters say that not 
only the best-informed, but also the 
most intelligent, dedicated, and com- 
passionate correspondent writing about 
international affairs journalism today. 
This fascinating book puts record not 
only Burchett’s adventures during his 
years the barricades but the forces that 
molded him and, most important all, 
the view that Burchett has himself 
and his work. 

was born and brought the 
Australian bush, where his family bat- 
tled make living. During the Great 
worker, riding the rails from job job. 
the northern state Queensland 
the age twenty-two, joined group 
canecutters who left deep impres- 
sion: were the first organized 
workers had met, and admired their 
and, above all, their com- 
radeship and the way they stood together 
and supported the weak against the 
left Australia join the In- 


Phillip Knightley, feature writer for The 
Sunday Times the author 
The First Casualty. January, Granada 
Television named him British Journalist 
the Year. 


The Guardian 


Wilfred Burchett, below, 

the Vietnam jungle, 1968; 
right, the journalist 

his Paris study, 1980 
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Gia Dinh province, winter 1964-65 


ternational Brigade the Spanish Civil 
War, was defeated this aim the bu- 
reaucracy the British Communist 
Party, and instead embarked series 
Scarlet Pimpernel adventures helping 
Jews escape from Hitler’s Germany. 

Back Australia again, 1939, 
did bit free-lance journalism and, 
when the war started, crossed the Burma 
Road into China. Chungking 
submitted story the London Daily 
Express and was immediately made its 
correspondent. (As Burchett says 
note for budding reporters, 
shortcut effective being the 
right spot the right time and, possi- 
ble, without walked 
out Burma India, just ahead the 
advancing Japanese, but was later 
wounded when strafed Japanese 
Zero fighter. When recovered, 
island-hopped the South Pacific with 
the U.S. Navy and 1945 beat every- 
one into Hiroshima ‘‘The Atomic 
Plague: write this warning the 

later worked Hungary, Poland, 
Germany, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
the Soviet Union, China, Cambodia, 
Laos, Korea, Cuba, Portugal, and many 
parts Africa. During the Korean War 
turned the peace talks with the 
North Korean/Chinese forces. During 
the Vietnam War went missions 
with the Viet Cong and reported from 


their side. not only met, says, but 
was good friends with Mao Tse-Tung, 
Chou En-Lai, Chi Minh, Nguyen 
Giap, Prince Norodom Sihanouk, and 
Fidel Castro. Chou En-Lai, mis- 
chievous mood, introduced him Nix- 
on, and Nixon had shake his hand. 
Kissinger invited him breakfast 
float few thoughts the Vietnam War 
that knew would get back ‘‘your 
Vietnamese Over the years 
worked for the Daily Express, The 
Times London, The Financial Times 
London, Soir, The Guardian 
New York, and several French televi- 
sion stations. And found time write 
twenty-nine books. 


here can few correspondents 

who have had the same opportu- 

nity, range experience, and 
access important people that Burchett 
has had. could have reported the 
traditional objective fashion many 
his contemporaries and become rich and 
famous. But Burchett chose his 
way, and are going judge him 
anyone publishing autobiog- 
have try understand what this way 
has been. 

the Communist way? Burchett 
says has never been party member 
and never could because would 
not able follow the party’s dictum 


The Guardian 


absolute obedience all party deci- 
sions even one were convinced that 
they were wrong. That accepted, what 
Burchett and Communist journalists 
have common the belief that cor- 
respondent can more than passively 
record events: can play part those 
events not only can, but should. For 
example, one the charges against him 
although Burchett does not deal with 
his book that during the 
Vietnam War advised the North 
Vietnamese government 
nalists should given visas report 
from North Vietnam, and that Burchett 
recommended only those who, his 
estimation, would give the North Viet- 
namese favorable press. 

this true, Burchett would argue 
that what did was not incompatible 
with his duties correspondent. 
believed the North Vietnamese cause 
just and, his view, would have 
betrayed that cause had failed 
protect from what would consider 
biased reporting. That this would 
Burchett’s attitude not guess. 
makes his stance perfectly clear 
the instances does give what 
calls his ‘‘journalistic initiative’’ 
therapy’’: 
acting go-between the Indochina 
peace talks 1954; arranging the 
Macmillan visit Moscow 1959; 
trying patch India’s relations with 
China; advising Kissinger North 
Vietnamese attitudes; arranging the 
release some American not 
writing about CIA agents Hanoi 
1954 because that would make harder 
for the Vietnamese catch them. 

journalist use his unique 
position transmit discreetly bit in- 
formation from one side the other 
get clogged machinery moving (without 
making newspaper headlines out 
his words, italics) useful and 
honorable thing Burchett writes. 
This will come bit surprise 
those correspondents who have always 
worked the principle that their duty 
tell their readers everything they 
know soon they learn it. 

Burchett’s strength, the ore that 
probably saves him from being con- 
victed the charge writing pure, 
covert propaganda promote revolu- 
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tionary causes, that open about 
what believes and what does. 
‘‘an independent, unaligned 
and those people who have counted 
most with him, [Egon] Kisch 
Chou En-Lai and Chi Minh were 
Communists like Castro who at- 
tracted first sight, and Tito whom 
admired from And, ‘‘almost 
every foreign policy issue which sup- 
ported with typewriter was also sup- 
ported some Communist party 
This not everyone’s 
portrait the ideal Western foreign cor- 
respondent, but least Burchett’s 
readers have been warned. They can 
weigh his dispatches and conclusions 
the light his published attitudes. 
This book is, then, Burchett’s man- 
ifesto, the passionately held beliefs 
journalist engagé, foreign corre- 
spondent who, for forty years, has cho- 
sen his causes and fought for them with 
his typewriter. doubt shattered 
recent events Asia, where coun- 
tries admired and promoted have 
turned each other the name so- 
cialism and revolution. But Burchett 
will bounce back. For committed jour- 
nalists there always one more cause. 


Little acorns 


The Hearsts: Family and Empire 
The Later Years 

Lindsay Chaney and Michael Cieply 
Simon and Schuster. 416 pp. $16.95 


JAMES BOYLAN 


When William Randolph Hearst died 
thirty years ago (the date was August 
14, 1951; the place, Beverly Hills), 
America had long since begun re- 
cover from its Age Hearst. For more 
than generation from the 1890s into 
the 1930s Hearst had been the most 
conspicuous imperial figure American 
journalism: had founded and operated 
newspapers, news and feature services, 
magazines, and film companies; had 
acquired inherited huge holdings 


real estate, ranchlands, and mines; 


James Boylan, the founding 
editor, teaches journalism the University 
Massachusetts Amherst. 
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had accumulated acres art works and 
antiquities; had pushed himself re- 
peatedly into state and national politics, 
even aspiring the presidency. But his 
empire had been badly shaken the 
Great Depression and had almost 
slipped from his grasp; his political of- 
fensives had been repelled the good 
sense American politicians and vot- 
ers; most important, the primitive ap- 
peals his journalism had begun lose 
their force. Even so, within his di- 
minished realm continued assert 
his powers and, even well into his 
eighties, had not let the scepter fall from 
his hand. His was gargantuan will. 

will forceful, fact, that 
seems largely have flattened those 
who came after. such the major 
conclusion that emerges from The 
Hearsts, new study what happened 
the heirs, corporate and blood, when 
the old man finally let go. The authors 


Generation gap: the Old Man himself, 
1938, right; below, fourth scion Randolph 
Hearst, talking the press awaits word 
from kidnapped daughter Patricia, 1974 


concede much when they note: 

many things Hearst touched af- 
fected had little importance, 
influence, even meaning, except 
they related him. The castle [San 
Simeon] was one such thing. The Hearst 
family was 

The book suffers for this fact. long 
touched with the presence the 
old emperor, even his most decadent 
phase, breathes life. The early sec- 
tions, which deal with W.R. himself, 
the wife from whom was long sepa- 
rated but never divorced, and the 
woman, Marion Davies, who was the 
companion his last thirty years, are 


both: UPI 


suffused with the mercurial and some- 
times acrid character the patriarch. 

Beyond that point, different 
matter. The reader left asking: What 
meaning indeed the remaining 
Hearsts have, beyond their ownership 
property and their fitful celebrity? this 
account, none the five Hearst sons 
portrayed having enough character, 
energy, intelligence, even contrari- 
ness make impression the be- 
hemoth corporation which they are 
entangled. sure, the New York 
journalistic career Young Bill,’’ the 
second son, awarded full chapter, 
but the tale is, the authors’ words, 
unhappy litany good intentions 
gone hopelessly The four other 
sons, their wives, and their progeny for 
the most part seem evanescent that 
one often driven back looking 
their place the family tree, which 
thoughtfully printed with the book. 

presented here, the denizens 
this family tree are not luminous at- 
tractive lot. Their history rife with 
drinking problems, divorces (the three 
eldest Hearst sons had dozen wives 
among them), and, above all, failures 
nerve and stamina. They are made 
seem small, struggling figures within the 
immense organization that was, ef- 
fect, the surviving mechanism the old 
man’s power over them. The anecdotes 
about their private lives have hum- 
drum air; not one dared ever 
outrageous the founder. 

This not say that the crowd 
unanimously without redeeming social 
importance, that some the younger 
ones (there are toddlers listed the 
tree) might not yet heard from. 
Rather, the authors leave one with the 
feeling that had these folk not been born 
married into the Hearst family, and 
had W.R. himself not been figure 
legend, they might not have been any 
more noteworthy than good many 
other thousands corporate clanspeo- 
ple twentieth-century America, about 
most whom books are not written. 

Given this rather substantial burden, 
the writers have not done badly. One 
them, Chaney, was investigative re- 
porter for Hearst’s old Los Angeles 
Herald-Express (which closed 1961), 
and what evidently his familiarity 


with California newspaper lore often 
gives newsroom perspective the 
story. addition, the authors have 
poked around previously unopened 
manuscript collections and have inter- 
viewed scores Hearsts, Hearst em- 
ployees, Hearst associates, Hearst 
friends, and Hearst enemies. The fresh- 
est material the book, much un- 
fortunately not specifically attributed, 
comes from the interviews. 

Like much other recent journalism 
book form, The Hearsts cast largely 
personality and anecdote, the 
reader needs keep sharp eye out for 
theme analysis. The authors appear 
least the right track. the cor- 
porate side, they show how Hearst’s 
successor executives, primarily Richard 
Berlin, tried every conceivable 
means keeping the empire’s proper- 
ties afloat the 1950s and 1960s ex- 
cept improving the quality the prod- 
uct. That bit illumination had wait 
until second generation executives 
took the place those whose habits had 
been formed under W.R.’s thumb. 


the family side, the authors 
present unhappy chronicle: 
how the surviving sons, with 

the old man scarcely his grave, helped 
wrest the company away from Davies 
whom Hearst had apparently deeded 
his late years only find that 
they had merely guaranteed the powers 
non-family executives, who all in- 
tents and purposes kept the family 
powerless and skimpy allowances. 
Not until 1975, after Berlin’s forced re- 
tirement, did the family, largely through 
the work the second generation, re- 
arrange matters share substan- 
tially the wealth held its name. The 
details this arrangement, described 
Chaney and Cieply, have not been 
disclosed before, far know. 

The authors also chronicle the shrink- 
ing the Hearst newspapers from 
dominant national chain modest- 
sized group operating for the most part 
modest-sized cities. There are ac- 
counts the Hearst role New York’s 
World Journal Tribune debacle the 
the siege-like strike the 
company’s Los Angeles 
iner, and the protracted efforts 


rehabilitate the old man’s first newspa- 
per, the San Francisco Examiner, 
the Dailies.’’ 

the setting the Examiner’s 
efforts reform that the book deals with 
the Patricia Hearst saga. The emphasis 
given this one granddaughter W.R. 
she is, after all, only one his fif- 
teen grandchildren would seem ex- 
cessive were not clear that her kid- 
napping, capture, and conviction had 
traumatic effect both the newspaper 
and the family, which still divided 
over the decision tap the family foun- 
dations finance Patty’s ‘‘ransom’’ 
food payments. 

Yet for journalists the most interest- 
ing character recent years may not 
Patty much another grandchild, 
Willie (William Randolph Hearst III, 
son Bill Hearst). went Harvard 
(from which his grandpa had been expel- 
led) and became the first Hearst male 
earn college degree. Then went 
home, effect, the San Francisco 
Examiner newsroom trainee, and 
persuaded investigative reporter Lynn 
Ludlow take him collaborator 
exposé corporate greed the 
California Westlands Water District 
this despite Ludlow’s feeling that Willie 
would end asshole, just like the 
Nonetheless, Willie seemed 
develop social conscience capacity 
largely atrophied most the family), 
and the collaboration was success. The 
series was published January 1976; 
October 1976 quit, hoping avoid, 
the authors say, being ‘‘swallowed 
the hierarchy like his father and un- 
The route chose was unfortu- 
nate, for became publisher Jann 
Wenner’s Outside magazine, which 
Wenner killed its infancy. Willie re- 
turned the organization humble 
position the Herald-Examiner; soon, 
like his and was 
named the board directors and was 
working out the publisher’s office. 
his case, many others, ap- 
peared that Ludlow’s prophecy had 
begun fulfill itself. was Willie 
flickering hope that the Hearsts, like 
other newspaper families (cf. the Cali- 
fornia Chandlers) take one generation 
recover from the founder and another 
repair the damage did? 


continued 
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for trucks and 
barges throw competition out 
balance 


You, part the cost for 
everything shipped truck barge—whether 
you use not. 
The public roads and rights-of- 
way for heavy trucks—are built and 
primarily money collected from pas- 
senger cars and light trucks. product travels 
barge, moves through locks and dams 
over waterways built and maintained almost 
Nearly all America’s freight failroads 
maintain and pay taxes their track and rights- 
of-way, and costs are paid from dollars= 
earned the railroads. result, costs the 
railroads 34¢ out every dollar revenue for 
track and rights-of-way, compared the paid 
trucks and the .003¢ paid barges, neither 
which amounts fair share costs. 
has received government 
assistance one time another. The freight 


railroads, however, have reimbursed the govern- 


most prior aid. Much the current aid 
with interest. the other hand, trucks and 
barges have long received outright subsidies. 

‘All forms freight transportation should pay 
thdir full costs doing business. When they do, the 
people will receive the most economica 


tran§portation services—and needless burder 
will from the motorist and taxpayer. 
Fokmore information, write: Competition, Dept. 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20036 
costs 
and taxpayers Carry 
most the burden 
waterways. 


| 
Myth: 
All freight carriers compete 
equal basis 
Ye 
Fact: 
) 
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Memo from photographer 


TO: Newspaper editors 
FROM: STEVE NORTHUP 


SUBJECT: The Best Photojournalism, 
People, Places, and Events 1979 

National Press Photographers Association 

and the University Missouri Journalism 
University Missouri Press. 255 pp. $24.95 


This what photographers are capable giving you and 
your readers. Your job has better understand the ma- 
terial, its impact, and its use. The visual record presented 
most today’s newspapers still sorry one, which fails 
take full advantage the remarkable talents and abilities 
the current generation photographers. Pictures are given 
too little space, the space poorly used. Photographers are 
frustrated silly assignments, and being shut out 
much the news process; only handful papers does 
anyone who visually sophisticated have anything say 
about the assigning, editing, display the photographer’s 
final product. That why, friend recently observed, 
there far too much illustration, and far too little real jour- 
nalism, the daily papers sees. 

Most the pictures this book are journalism its best, 
taken photographers using camera and mind carve out 
tiny slice fleeting moment when truth was present, when 
change showed. These are the things that news photography 
does well. There are other things, course, that incapa- 
ble doing. There not single photograph the book, for 
example, that says inflation; short gas-line snap two 
there nothing that says energy crisis. Seldom can photog- 
raphers capture process, the germinal moments that cause 
change; only once 
change begins that come 
into our own. It’s shame 
that someone could not 
photograph the secret meet- 
ings that plotted the secret 
bombing Cambodia 
but, even they had, the re- 
sulting photograph would 
only pale shadow Dave 
Burnett’s wonderful photo- 
graph (left) that pair 
tiny Cambodian feet. Only 
rarely can photograph pre- 
vent anything; most often 
can show only the conse- 
quences action. 
Editors who understand this, 
who appreciate both the 

possibilities and limitations 

the photograph, and who 


Contact 


Steve Northup 


rapher for Time. 


work bring photographers into the decision-making proc- 
ess, will soon find that they are delivering their readers 
fresher, and clearer, vision the world. 

have always thought that one the reasons photog- 
raphers are second-class citizens the newsroom that too 
many editors think the job simple one. had any real 
smarts wouldn’t schlepping heavy bags stuff around 
bad weather, right? inside, upstairs, warm, dry, 
editing. And after all, there prime time gorgeous model 
showing you just how easy get dynamite snaps with 
the latest technofantasy system. Push, whiz, click, presto 
Pulitzer contender. Don’t believe it. Better yet, see for 
yourself. Accompany one your photographers for part 
day and see for yourself how fast time slides past the lens. 
And remember: there’s back-space key. 

Bob Gilka the National Geographic right: more pho- 
tographers need get out the darkroom and into the news- 
room. But until this change takes place, editors and pub- 
lishers must think and rethink the ways they are using photo- 
graphs and photographers. are capable much more. 
few hours spent with this book wonderful place start. 


Change 


showing the outward manifestations social and 
political change that news photography can most drama- 
tic. Thierry picture (below) may have done more 
than anything else send Jimmy Carter back Plains. Steve 
McCurry lived with Mujadeen rebels for month; their eyes 
tell eloquent story. Steve Auchard’s wonderful West Point 
moment tribute the liberation both sexes, while 
Olivier haunting composition Moslem woman 
before the portrait puts the subject liberation 
more ambiguous frame. S.N. 
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f/8 and there 


title for this category pictures way demeaning; 
it’s simply that when you find yourself one these situa- 
tions, the seconds rush such terrible clip that there 
time whatsoever for technical niceties. But Norman Sylva, 
who made the picture the would-be suicide the roof, 
remembered compose, and did nicely. did Steve 
Campbell, who photographed terrified San Antonio woman 
caught gun battle. Now, how many you out there, 
finding yourself gun fight routine parade assign- 
ment, would have the presence mind find cover, select 
lens, check your exposure, get the thing focused and com- 
posed, and make picture? Any picture. Now try making this 
one. Nice work. 
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4 
\ 4 By q 
71 


people (not 
confused with People 
Real People) 


the daily lives the citizens around 
that provide some the best and 
most humanizing moments. Richard 
flat tire needs caption; 
this one says all. Steve Dozier’s um- 
pires, too, say all, this time several 
languages. And Bob pair 
wrestlers brings out more the pas- 
sion this sport than any dozen snaps 
intertwined arms and legs. 
want take either these guys. 
S.N. 
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Godspeed, Mr. President 


ith the induction Ronald Reagan and his administra- 
tion, Americans look for new directions and new visions. 
They long for end national drift and decline. 
They yearn for restoration America’s primacy. 
They hunger for greater hope for the future themselves, 
their families, and their country. 
Unfailingly, change administrations has buoyant 


effect the American spirit. All too often, though, this 


uplift short-lived. are people impatient get things 
done, quick sour our own leaders and institutions. 

demand much our government and those who 
lead it. lose sight what government actually is: in- 
strumentality the people; means which the people 
meet our objectives. expect the Oval Office turn men 
into miracle makers, forgetting that President can achieve 
what beyond the will and purpose the people. 

What their will? their votes last November, Ameri- 
cans indicated the course they want the nation take under 
its new leadership. embraces these needs: 

Buttressing our national defense; reasserting our free 
world leadership dedicated maintaining stability and 
peace among nations; restoring constancy and coherence 

our foreign policy and our relationships with the nations 
that share common values with us. 

Building our economic might through revitalized sys- 
tem free enterprise disciplined the competitive forces 
the marketplace. 

Strengthening social justice, freedom, equality; raising 
living standards for all; extending new opportunities the 
deprived among us. 

Controlling the growth and cost government and its 
intrusion into our lives and liberties. 

Slowing the pace social experimentation, improving 
what working, modifying and even discarding what not. 

The time has come for renewal and rededication. For too 
many, the American dream has taken tarnish. needs 
burnishing. There much done and undone. Let 
begin. 

Godspeed, Mr. President. 


UNITED 
TECHNOLOGIES 


Pratt Whitney Aircraft Carrier Otis Essex Inmont Sikorsky 
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How use alibrary 


Don't let a lot 
of characters throw you 


girding for more reprints with these three new additions the series. 


the 


end product of browsing” 


How enjoy the classics 


2,500,000 reprints 
say people believe the 
power printed word. 


2 Did George Washinguom sleep 
nearby’ Your 


that is 
oks in en branes 
poks, have been na 
boo ondertul repositories 
Your can geve yous help 


meant them to say. My teachers > jason must finally 
wished 


For a discussion of literary style 
a narrower sense, in a more 


the 
Dept. 7-C, RO. Box 900, 


INT ERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


ve in the power of the printed word 


people want read and write better? 
Here’s good news for all printing and 
publishing. The answer: resounding “yes!” 

International Paper, we’ve been more 
than gratified the results our “Power 
the Printed Word” campaign begun the 
fall 1979. We’ve been overwhelmed. 

has been receiving many 1,000 
letters requesting reprints the 
series. far, have sent out 2,500,000. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


the power the printed word. 


© 1980 International Paper Company 


More good news: the series continues 
with the new advertisements above. Others 
are the works. 

printing and publishing helping more and 
more people make better use the power 

the printed word. 
For reprints the series, write: “Power 
the Printed Word,’ Dept. P4, P.O. Box 900, 
Elmsford, N.Y. 10523. 


these often turn out to be the very notes when using the latter. 
cones | need. You will find the same Many libranes today provide a 
thing happening to you when you —_reprographic machine that can 
start to browse in the stacks. ‘quickly copy pages you need from hooks can put you on the trail 
“A leamed mind magannes and books. Ask about it aC feast Or 
If you are working on a project. an ancient Roman berquet. Read 
of some size which requce ‘how in the library's coukbooks. 
repeated library vsits, keep a small 4. Take up photography Check 
By James A.Michener rn BP notebook in which you record the library for consumer reviews of 
Who knows what your library full of yesterday’ best sellers; and the identification numbers of cameras before you buy Take out 
can open up for you? they still make compelling reading a the books you will be using books on lighting. composition, ot : 
My first suggestion for making today Some that I've enjoyed: A.B. ‘requently This will save you darkroom techniques 
the mont of your library is to Guthrie's “The Big Sky” Carl Van valuable time, because you Or- you name it! 
what | did: read and read and read. “Benjamin Franklin,” Mari FA won't have to consult the card you haverit detected by now 
For pleasure and for understanding Sandor's “Old Jules,” and Norman 4 catalog of search aimlessly my enthusiasm for libranes, let me. 
fos the TV Mailers “The Naked and the Dead” through the stacks each time offer two penonal notes 
How do you find these or any: 
tom other bok ote CAUTION: If you take a book 
4 this delicious habit} an the card catalog from the stacks to your work desk. 
Take home hom do not try to return it proper 
you replace st uncorrecthy 
EO Pile them on the TV set. Next Every time I go to che library: seeker wont be able to find ic 
Paper asked you are tempted to turn on and | go more than once a week~1 
James A Machen author of program you really don't want to invartably make a beeline to the Leam w know 
“Comores see, reach for book instead, Cand catalog belore anything eee the reference librarian 
the years, some people. Werte public Some of the and best 
work or 
bold 
Where da yoni A words, and relating the words to merous nor glamorous, since our 
You ‘one another unambiguously, readers are bound to be such 
manual Owe nigidly, like parts of a machine imperfect artists. Our audience 
youre tum me into an Englishman patient teachers, ever willing to 
mainly fot what they choose to Simplicity of language not afterall They hoped that | simplify and clanify whereas we 1 
tay Grow tut é would become understandable would rather soar high above the 
you ever admire an empry sacred. The Bie opens with "Crowd, singing like : 
writer hisor her mastery sentence well within the waiting ‘And there went dream of That athe bad news. The 
bi of the language? No. skills ofa lively fourteen-year-ola. Geng wet weet goad thes we Americans 
home your any number of jazz idols did Constitution, which allows us to 
He mercies om na with music. If broke all the write whatever we please without 
exactly the 1. Find a subject vou care about 4. Have the gut to cut new wary rules of punctuation, had fear of punishment. So the most 
youn: 4 ind you case fe enay be chet you, ton, ore and employs a vocabulary as unor- words mean whatever | wanted meaningful aspect of our styles. 
ing youndll $i 4 and which you in your heart fee! capable of making necklaces for namental as a monkey wrench. them to mean, and strung them which is what we choose to write 
| others should care about. It is this Cleopatra, 20 to speak. But your In some of the more remote together higgledy-piggledy, I would about, is utterly unlimited. 
genuine caring, and not your eloquence should be the servant of hollows of Appalachia children simply vot be understood. So you, For really detailed advice 
leeds Ca games with language, which will the ideas in your head. Your rule still grow up hearing songs and lo- tao, had better avoid Picasso-style 
| Fe the most compelling and seduc- might be this: Ha sentence. no Cations of Elzabethan times. Ys, ot wating, you have 
en Paper sole Kun tive element in your style matter how excellent, does not and many Amencans grow uf something worth saying af = 
| war subject im heating language other dhan wish to be understood technical sores, Lenewmand to, 
writen ate 
chat fe 
& q freaks ent coming from, as we say, read the the required reading stigma, try speare tumed out 37 plays. Some 
q 4 alent all: tuoks he once read and that them. Try them. And ry chem. are flops, some make hum the : 
wretches impressed him. Shakespeare, for Homer Tad and greatest writer ever. All offer gold 
example, dipped into North trans- The Adam and Eve of Western His best: “Hamlet” “Macbeth” and 
4 call these: lation of Plutarch’s Lives for the erature. Read a good recent trans- “Romeo and Juliet” (See them on 
and plots of Caesar, Antony and lation. My favorite is by Robert the stage, too.) 

By Steve Alien and A Madsummer Night Fitagerald 6. Charles Dickens: Pchuack 
classics account foran infinitesimal Karumazy. Inthe very first chapter Dream. It's fun to know you're 2. Rabelais: Gurgantas and Papers. Nowne can breathe life into 
wih share of the totalless than of and Peace, Tolstoy bombards reading what he read, Pantagrucl. A Gargantuan romp. characters the way Dickens can, 

Does the cent. That's just afew thousand you with twenty-two names~ Read about the author's time recommend the Samuel Purnam Especially the inimitable Samuel 
informal Pecks. Of those, under 100 make Long. complicated ones like Anna translation Pickwick, Esg. 
up the solid core Pavlovna Scherer, Anatole and 7. Mark Twain: Huckleberry 
| Why should you tackle the Prince Bolkonski. Don't scurry for BAP Maybe you had to read this 
classics! Why try to enjoy them? cover. Stick with it. The charac in chou, Well, climb back on that 
2 Classics help you grow wth them as you do with your own coune, these few 
thought your Ife, your world, yourself two, when you met them 
reader wi 4 That last one is the big one. A Give the Don't just dip 
yourself that you wil wet nowhere won. Keepreading ght tothe end fem. At least he’s 
or a uke else. Sure, you can get pleasure out ometumes, though, you may made you 
The ‘once you penetrate it, lifts you up ready tite Read about cof bright human 
hugh! Aeschylus Oresteus was eying to pot into. leached the author's life beings betore you 
you ca Why ist? In school weleam one tA! Aeschylus Onesies wa then finally np before you, 
you writen neatly me And man wa more ou know youre 
coting an feats man has ever accomplished me our it worth it! So if you really can't 
we eam hate wo read the things wundentand. Put waite ofthe meat ied 
amignment reading Ithappened to that wil Don’t read in and ends that are hidden in his work 3, Geoffrey Chaucer: Canter looking at classic paintings. You 
teacher iby Dick help you open up short nibbles Awriter can't help but reveal bury Tales. Thirty folks on a four-day enjoy hearing musical classics. 
didn't want toread it SoLfought his wondrous word How can himself Most of our surmises about pilgrimage swapping whoppers ‘Good books will hold you, too 
main, Soeees ed always promised to try . get your head found in his plays meet here are like people you know are the diary of man. Open up the 
ams length from Moby Dick Then take Dr. Allens advice, into anything Read the book again in waar lite diary. Read about yourself = and 
All clasics bear sevending. if 4. Cervantes: Don The wndersuind yourself 
terms with those special few books anovel. drama, biog after you finish the book you're dream 
on my own since. | tke it. AndI've read the book cover, the and the more pleasure Shakespeare Pliys Shake: 
discovered anew level of pleawre preface, o look up the ttle you did read a classic afew 
from st with each reading. ‘or author in The Readers ‘When aed 
ork Don't read in bed ting bouzouks music hardly bolieve che one. “Send me a man who reads,” t help make Americans more 
ing feeling, if only tor a moment con the record player, aware of the value of reading 
that you've finally uncovered part seh, ing. Ih admit Proust, a little Debussy, A few classics wo enjoy Today, the printed word ts more vital than ever. Now there : 
of the meaning of lie it. You need to be alert, Shakespeare, Eliza You can find excellent lists of ts more need than ever before for all of us to read better, wnte 
A classic isa book that’s stood wich your senses sharp. When ethan theater musi the basic classics compiled by help- better, and cummienicate better. Intemational Paper offers this new 
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Netmany can But before you do, 1d like to 
2 volumes that have been produced Dostoevsky tosses fifty mayor eee up your life. Even though some as 
man first put chisel to stone, characters at you in The Brothers the she might have been spoiled for you by 
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War games 


TO THE REVIEW: 


This just note express special ap- 
preciation for Press’s Own War 
January/February). This also 
gives the opportunity more generally 
say how much admire the Review, and par- 
ticularly the articles that you have carried re- 
cently calling task the press’s coverage 
the genetic engineering industry and the 
whole question nuclear war. 

DOUGLAS SLOAN 

Associate professor history and education 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 


The prior fact trap 


THE REVIEW: 

CJR not usually thought humorous 
magazine but Pamela Ridder’s Are 
November/December) gave marvelous 
few moments laughter. 

Publications try accurate? She surely 
can’t serious! Over the past five years 
scarcely month has passed without least 
one Sara Jane Moore story. And, dear 
people, either everyone’s fact-checkers were 
out lunch when the stories went past, or, 
I’ve learned recently, all 
checking goes further than look prior 
stories. example: Several months ago 
reporter interviewed another prison. 
Among other things, she asked age. 
replied, imagine sur- 
prise when her story began: Jane 
Moore, years old. When queried 
why she had bothered ask questions she 
was going ignore the answers, she replied 
that she had checked them against informa- 
tion university library and found that 
was wrong! The information, 
course, consists prior stories. pointed out 
that, just like everyone else, grow steadily 
older. Forty-seven the time arrest, 
now more than five years later, 
fifty-two. 

And, spite the hundreds SJM 
photos around (as well several official de- 
scriptions), recent stories have anywhere 
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every hair color from blonde through black 
(it’s light-brown going gray). family 
size, too, varies with each story, does 
profession, education, and on. Yet 
answers have never varied. 

After recent telephone interview As- 
sociated Press reporter sent copy the 
story she filed. Over the next few weeks 
people sent copies the story ap- 
peared papers and magazines around the 
country. was astonished and amused see 
how many had changed the relatively accu- 
rate original story. Apparently, their 
differed from those the story 
they substituted them, even though the 
story was interview. 

Although Ms. Ridder was not writing 
about newspapers, SJM stories have fared 
better magazines, with two notable ex- 
ceptions. One was Playboy, which ran in- 
terview way back 1976. The other 
Newsweek, which, since actually interview- 
ing me, has been remarkably accurate un- 
like Time, which many call 
weekly fiction 

SARA JANE MOORE 04851-180 
Prisoner 


Alderson Control Unit 
Alderson, W.Va. 


Drawing bead Stealth 
TO THE REVIEW: 


Michael Massing’s Invisible 
November/December), about how the 
press handled the Stealth aircraft story, con- 
tains serious misstatement fact, which 
your executive editor knew error 
when wrote the story. 

his second paragraph, Mr. Massing 
wrote: 


There was the perhaps unprecedented case 
journalist (Benjamin Schemmer, editor Armed 
Forces Journal) appearing voluntarily before 
congressional committee testify about story 
leaked him. 

That statement totally incorrect, without 
any foundation. The fact that did nor tes- 
tify voluntarily, stated Mr. Massing 
when interviewed soon after the hear- 
ing and unambiguously stated the 
transcript that hearing, copy which 


made available Mr. Massing during the in- 
terview. that transcript shows, when 
was called testify, the committee’s chair- 
man, Representative Samuel Stratton, 
said: 


have witness that have required here. 
appearing reluctantly and, just you do, 
don’t like bring press people, but think 
view what you [Admiral Daniel Murphy, 
deputy under secretary defense for policy re- 
view] have already said, important that Mr. 
Benjamin Schemmer, the editor the Armed 
Forces Journal, take the witness stand. 

Mr. Schemmer, would you kindly come 
here? 

threatened subpoena him and ap- 
pearing reluctant witness, but man with 
great deal patriotism. 

Mr. Schemmer, would you raise your right 
hand? [Witness then 


There way that Mr. Massing could have 
concluded that appeared 
His statement is, simply put, fabrication 
and lie. told Mr. Massing, while 
happen believe that congressional commit- 
tees should not have the time and 
taxpayers’ expense issuing subpoenas 
anyone but individuals charged with crime, 
and therefore did not insist upon being sub- 
poenaed before testifying, that far cry 
from testifying 

consider Mr. Massing’s statement very 
damaging reputation within pro- 
fession and among your thousands other 
readers outside the profession journalism. 
must ask you correct the record prom- 
inently Mr. Massing invented his own 
version it. 


BENJAMIN SCHEMMER 
Editor 

Armed Forces Journal 
Washington, D.C. 


Michael Massing replies: was indeed aware 
all the above and quite accurately used 
the word describing Mr. 
Schemmer’s decision testify without being 
legally obligated subpoena so. was 
not concerned with the question whether 
was testifying willingly reluctantly, 
save the taxpayers’ money. The central 
journalists who followed the hearings the 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


House that Mr. Schemmer’s decision 
appear created very dangerous precedent. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Because took the precaution tape-record 
the entire interview, can say with authority 
that Michael Massing bowdlerlized quote 
from sermonizing the press not 
being skeptical enough about Pentagon 
claims for Stealth aircraft technology. 
then expanded out quotes, again in- 
accurately. 
Here the tape-recorded exchange: 


skeptical toward [Defense Secretary 
Harold Brown’s claim that Stealth major 
technical breakthrough] the secretary 
goes record that way should we, 
something, how you handle other 
words? 

WILSON: other words, lying about 

MASSING: Well, exaggerating? 

WILSON: There’s always that possibility. 
But don’t think could get away with that. 


think there’s many people the program 
that they would stand and say: 
doesn’t work. Those two crashes had 
prove that it’s bad think you have 
take his word that major advance. 
And Congress has been briefed it, least 
certain members. don’t think they would let 
him get away with misrepresenting it. There 
bomber any time soon. But you build 
plane from the ground up, takes ten years 
anyhow. we’re talking about the 1990s 
for new bomber. think there’s lot ig- 
norance about Stealth. you streamlined 
car get better gas mileage, you’d put 
cars, trucks, ambulances. mean tech- 
nology that everybody has been seeking 
since the British detected German planes 
with radar. 


And how did Massing write that answer for 
your magazine? Here how: 

have take his word that major 
advance.’ prove otherwise, says, 
would possibly incur violation national 

Dead wrong, both content and implica- 
tion. Sloppy reporting best; purposeful 


misrepresentation fit his own point view 
worst. 
GEORGE WILSON 
Military correspondent 
The Washington Post 
Washington, D.C. 


Michael Massing replies: Mr. tran- 
script merely demonstrates the accuracy 
direct quotation him. And, piece 
points out, assumption that members 
Congress people working the program 
would come forth their own with objec- 
tions Stealth contributed the press’s 
failure investigate official claims for the 
technology. 

for paraphrase Mr. Wilson, 
wish had quoted more our interview, 
especially the section which discussed 
reporter’s duty not betray security restric- 
tions that the government imposes pro- 
grams like Stealth. 


The mulish press 


TO THE REVIEW: 


May add loud amen Barry Commoner’s 


Need fire your 
community about arson? 


so, maybe can help. have package background 
information and questions that could help you take in-depth 
look this ever-growing problem and how affecting your com- 
munity. also can provide material firefighters and law en- 
forcement that will help them identify arson and effectively 
deal with those who commit it. For closer look arson and how 
combat your town, write call for our Arson Awareness 


Kit. Call: 309-662-2845 write: 


STATE FARM 


INSURANCE 
®) 


Media Information Service 

Public Relations Department 
State Farm Insurance Companies 
One State Farm Plaza 
Bloomington, 61701 
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ASSAULT 
THE 
FIRST 


AMENDMENT 


Journalists’ rights protect their 
sources are being seriously challenged. 
Using the cloak national security, 
advisers the new administration 
advocate suppression information. 
Sometime friends free expression 
are advancing new arguments for the 
censorship pornography. This crit- 
ical era several fronts—one that you 
need constantly reevaluate you are 
ensure the unhampered exercise 
your freedom expression. 

that end, the Cato Institute and 
the Playboy Foundation are jointly spon- 
soring conference the future 
the First We'd like you 
join Tufts University Boston 
June hear series leading 
experts important First Amendment 
issues. 

Panel discussions will examine such 
issues “Censorship, Pornography, 
and “Source Protection; “Na- 
tional Security, Official Secrets, and 
the First Amendment; “Free Speech 
and “Regulation and the 
list and their spe- 
cific topics will announced soon. 

“Every idea incitement; said 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes his 
1925 dissent Gitlow New York. “It 
Offers itself for belief and believed 
acted your belief that First 
Amendment freedoms must pro- 
tected and perpetuated, then join 
Boston this summer. 


Conference the 
Future the First 
Amendment Sponsored 
the Cato Institute and 
the Playboy Foundation. 
Tufts University, Boston, 
June 1981 


Please send me more information. 


Mail to: Conference Director 
Cato Institute 

747 Front Street 

San Francisco, 94111 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


ruary). campaign manager minority 
party can add chapter and verse how 
editors ignore the views responsible third 
party candidates. 

managed the 1980 campaign the 
Communist presidential ticket Gus Hall 
and Angela Davis and can testify the con- 
sistent spiking news about them. There 
were exceptions, course. TV, radio, and 
local papers gave them some attention 
middle-sized cities, but the media most 
metropolitan centers virtually boycotted 
them. 

Oh, yes, Angela got brief moment 
Charles Kuralt’s Sunday Morning show 
when she was the object company- 
inspired confrontation church meeting 
Iowa strike situation. Also, the wire ser- 
vices got busy the occasion Angela’s 
wedding Birmingham. Other than these 
fugitive glimpses, the public didn’t get pic- 
ture them and, more important, did not get 
hear their views. 

Like them not, Gus and Angela dis- 
cussed some solid issues. For example, Gus, 
former steel worker, speech after speech 
hit the plague plant closings and the 
tragic plight workers abruptly made job- 
less. advanced some radical solutions, 
including government takeover and workers 
running the shops themselves. Some these 
solutions made world news when they were 
adopted France and Scotland; somehow 
they weren’t worthy media attention here. 

take another gut issue, which Gus 
called the Lie our times the myth 
the ‘Soviet menace,’ the myth that ‘the 
Russians are coming.’ oppose this 
heresy Pentagon and certain State De- 
partment circles. But heresy no, it’s cer- 
tainly newsworthy proposition the nu- 
clear age. 

Here, not rearguing the validity 
these issues, although believe they will sur- 
face central questions the future. But 
submit these were newsworthy matters 
and Gus’s speeches these themes 
Princeton and Yale, among other places, de- 
served attention the metropolitan media. 


SIMON GERSON 
New York, N.Y. 


Science the tube 

THE REVIEW: 

writing let you know irritated 

about paragraph Rae Goodell’s sidebar 

article, Science: Fun, Games, UFOs 

and January/February). 
During the preparation the article, 

talked with Ms. Goodell couple times, 


was totally honest with her, and answered 
her questions with all the information have. 
However, not think the writing fair. 

told Ms. Goodell believe the topics 
Quest covers will relevant the audi- 
ence, i.e., they will directly affect the 
viewers (such neuropeptides the natural 
brain chemicals that regulate pain, appetite, 
sleep, sex, etc.) they will great in- 
terest laymen well scientists (is there 
scientific explanation for UFOs?). said 
will deal with health, medicine, ecology, 
energy, etc. told Ms. Goodell that our 
pieces will produced entertaining 
way, meaning not believe they will 
boring dull, but never did say they will 
deal with entertaining side 
fact, when she asked they would deal 
with the entertaining side science, said 
no. There difference between the two 
neuropeptides in-vitro fertilization, 
which had done piece, 

The article says will make at- 
tempt provide background the scientific 
aspects current political said 
will not doing any expose-type story, 
i.e., will not deal with such stories cor- 
ruption sloppiness the giving federal 
grants for laboratory research, the politics 
cancer. But not provide solid informa- 
tion scientific topics would irresponsi- 
ble and not believe are irresponsi- 
ble. realize there may semantic differ- 
ence the definition political 
but would never say that 
will make attempt provide 

realize may overly sensitive, but 
believe Quest was given short shrift the 
article, was made look and was 
not portrayed well because was not 
portrayed fairly. 

JEFFREY PILL 
Executive producer 


ABC News 
New York, N.Y. 


Rae Goodell replies: Mr. Pill’s recollection 
our conversation sufficiently different 


from mine, verified notes, that 


another interviewer. point, for exam- 
ple, did discuss with him the phrase, 
entertaining side science.’’ any case, 
see substantial differences between his 


claims for Quest and necessarily brief 


and clearly qualified remarks 
will probably compete for prime-time ratings 
emphasizing the entertaining side sci- 
ence oddities, adventure, 
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terest.’’ Similarly, article never doubts 
that Quest will provide ‘‘solid information 
scientific topics,’’ but rather notes that 
the show will not provide scientific back- 
ground information current political is- 
sues, which Mr. Pill concedes. The scarcity 
coverage the social impact science 
remains serious failure American com- 
mercial television. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Rae Goodell’s review states correctly that 
science generally informs only those 
who are science converts already people 
willing sit through hour-long segment 
Nova Cosmos. The integration sci- 
ence into regular network news and enter- 
tainment programming, which are viewed 
much wider audiences, relatively rare. 

However, carrying out project 
funded the National Science Foundation, 
the American Institute Physics have 
identified important new tendency toward 
science reporting local news. Last 
year, AIP produced fifteen short science 
news reports about physics and astronomy 
that were designed fit into local news 
commercial stations. The reports were 
supplied free charge interested news di- 
rectors. included lead-ins each report, 
well story scripts accompany the 
top-quality video tapes recent develop- 
ments science. 

Would news directors air science stories 
such topics nuclear waste 
storage, the solar maximum, proton 
beams used for cancer treatment? Our usage 
data show they will: Sixty large-market local 
news programs ran our material. Vast, 
mostly unscientific local audiences were 
thereby exposed science news. They saw 
weather, sports, local five-alarm fire, 
which indeed is. Apparently, some 
those who control the flow influential local 
news realize the importance meeting 
the public’s need for accurate science report- 
ing. 

DAVID KALSON 
Science broadcast coordinator 


American Physics 
New York, N.Y. 


Scribes’ clash concluded 


TO THE REVIEW: 


unsuccessful effort achieve at- 
titude ironic detachment, have pondered 
the letters the January/February Review 
that appeared under the heading 


Both Roger Angell and innocent 
bystanders, minding our own business, have 
become embroiled, somehow, great civil 
war determine whether professional 
baseball, conceived and dedicated, can 
long endure. both claim misquoted; 
not misquoted, misinterpreted; not 
misinterpreted, lured into concealed elephant 
traps that had been dug for each us. 

Mr. Angell has answered for 
himself. Permit make the following 
observation. interviewer, Mr. Andrew 
Crane, was pumping for views about the 
spring 1980 baseball labor dispute. in- 
formed him that hadn’t the foggiest idea 
what was transpiring because had not been 
involved with baseball affairs professionally 
for several years. then invited around 
the corner for hamburger and everyone 
knows how expansive, loquacious, and 
guarded arbitrator can the presence 
hamburger! Whatever may that Mr. 
Crane claims have recorded tape the 
presence said hamburger (and the 
course its pleasurable ingestion), 
should have known that was denying that 
was knowledgeable source for what 
sought know; and that if, fact, had 
used the word reference Mr. 
Miller’s statements the leagues and the 
media, used the same nonpejorative 
sense when describe Pericles’ ad- 
dress the Athenians Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address. 

retrospect, seems clear that should 
have been guided the observation Rev. 
Sidney Smith, who wrote, Memoir: 


[Macaulay] has occasional flashes silence 
that make his conversation perfectly delightful. 


Would that had been equally delightful 
Mr. Crane! 


PETER SEITZ 
New York, 


Andrew Crane replies: Mr. Seitz did not 
have hamburger; had salad. 


Truth and consequences 
Bolivia 
TO THE REVIEW: 


was good read George Natanson’s 
November/December). But I’m afraid bit 
poetic license was used when wrote 
that Agence France-Presse correspondent 
Albert Brun and underwent hours 
intensive interrogation small room fur- 
nished only with chair and single light 
bulb that burned twenty-four hours 

did indeed undergo lengthy interroga- 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


tions, but these took place the offices 
Interior Minister Colonel Luis Arce and 
lesser military official. These interrogations 
included threats death, disfigurement, and 
beatings, but the locale was not dramatic 
Natanson described. Both Brun and were 
locked darkened storage closet approxi- 
mately four feet square the Interior Minis- 
try (he for five days, for six). 

was even more unnerving read the 
August New York Times that had been 
arrested having filed article contain- 
ing the widely-aired allegation that Arce, the 
security chief, was himself cocaine 
never filed any such article, but 
one piece sent from Paz mentioned 
past cocaine scandal involving Colonel Nor- 
berto Salomon, who business partner 
Colonel Arce. This report precipitated ar- 
rest. New York Times correspondent Warren 
Hoge filed the story with this error August 
when was still detained, and had ap- 
peared while was still being held could 
have jeopardized chances for release. 


MARY HELEN SPOONER 
Santiago, Chile 


The Cuban assumption 


TO THE REVIEW: 


First the September/October treated 
photograph boatload male Cuban 
refugees and caption that asked why one 
had asked whether the men the picture 
were gay. Then the November/December 
issue bore its cover photograph Polish 
strikers. From what can tell, all twenty-five 
them are male. 

Perhaps have found effective 
weapon against sex discrimination. Tell any 
group men that unless they include women 
among them, we’ll assume they’re all gay. 


JIM SHAW 
Washington, D.C. 


The press’s imperial gall 
TO THE REVIEW: 


November/December), Seth Kupferberg la- 
ments the erosion reporter’s right 
confidentiality libel cases, which con- 
sequently increases the press’s burden de- 
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fend such cases. Kupferberg suggests that 
the Pennsylvania shield law, which gives re- 
porters absolute confidentiality, adopted 
all the states. 

Press confidentiality, absolute qual- 
ified, commodity doubtful quality; the 
doubt lies the fact that twenty-four states 
and the U.S. government not have shield 
laws. most the other twenty-six states, 
the privilege, with rare exceptions, highly 
qualified. Even the press itself, there 
doubt the reporter’s privilege. re- 
cently November 1980, Roger Tatarian, 
retired editor-in-chief United Press Inter- 
national, speech Colby College crit- 
icizing the need for shield laws, referred 
dishonest and irresponsible journalist 
good 

The rampant irresponsibility the press 
manifests itself daily the newspapers. All 
reporters are not pure heart. Shall give 
protection reporters who fabricate stories 
and use phony attributions; shall protect 
reporters who misuse stolen documents that 
prejudice our national security; reporters 
who become involved stolen grand jury 
records; reporters who might seek pro- 
tect hardened criminals become involved 
the theft trade secrets business estab- 
lishments? The list can conceivably ex- 
panded, and shield laws like the one Penn- 
sylvania might conceivably protect them. 

These are parlous times for the press; its 
popularity now its nadir. Yet has the 
imperial gall ask for absolute privilege 
confidentiality when the president the 
United States has been judged have only 
qualified privilege. Such arrogant abuse 
its First Amendment power bound 
counterproductive and must inevitably lead 
further erosion press privileges, the 
very thing that Kupferberg’s article deplores. 

JOSEPH KRASNER 
Brick Town, 


Correction 


Case’’ item published the 
January/February issue was inadvertently at- 
tributed the West Palm Beach, Florida, 
Post. Credit (or blame) should have been as- 
signed the Post’s sister paper, The Eve- 
ning Times. 


Deadline 


The editors welcome and encourage letters 
from readers. considered for publica- 
tion the May/June issue, letters the 
Review should received March 20. 
Letters are subject editing for clarity and 
space. 
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“STYROFOAM 


Molded plastic foam cups, coolers, and packing mate- 
rials are occasionally misnamed with our trademark. 
STYROFOAM brand plastic foam, 40-year-old 
proprietary product The Dow Chemical Company, 
made differently. It’s extruded only boards bil- 
lets, never molded. This gives unique cell struc- 
ture. And distinctly different func- 
tional properties. 

STYROFOAM brand plastic foam 
the number one plastic foam for residential 


and commercial insulation (shown), well flo- 

tation, floral and craft applications. But it’s simply 
impractical make cups out STYROFOAM. 

STYROFOAM plastic foam truly unique. de- 

serves its well-earned name and reputation. the 

next time you see plastic foam cups, coolers, 

packing materials, remember: 
They aren’t STYROFOAM brand 


*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company 


©1980 The Dow Chemical Company 
0-098 
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The Trib’s Little Acre, Paul McGrath, 
August 1980; Blind Justice 
and the Boston Globe, Stacy Jolna, 
Magazine, September 1980; 

Paper Tigers, Kenneth Neill, Mem- 


1980; And the Walls 
Came Tumbling Down, Randel Bar- 

timore Magazine, May 1980; 
Rating Suburban Papers: From Dreck 
Distinction, Dennis Holder, 
Detroit, October 1980 


Ignoring the competition almost 
principle for newspapers, least print. 
For city magazines, however, it’s entirely 
different story and, fact, any city mag- 
azine worth its salt has taken the local 
press one time another, although not 
always with the kind zeal displayed 
Chicago, which since last August has been 
hammering away the Tribune’s failure 
report its own involvement massive 
scheme develop the acreage adjacent 
the Trib’s riverfront property. 

Boston Magazine, for example, presents 
evenhanded account the furor that was 
prompted Christmas when the Globe, 
action some called Scroogelike, summar- 
ily curtailed delivery its papers debt- 
ridden vendor who had been hawking the 
paper for thirty-six years (using occasionally 
questionable tactics), and who also happened 
blind. Memphis offers solid discus- 
sion the organization, and finan- 
cial operations the city’s two sister dailies, 
the Commercial Appeal and the Press- 
the authors also show how the 
profitability the joint-operating agreement 
under which the two Scripps-Howard papers 
are published encourages professional 
mediocrity. Baltimore takes in-depth look 
the Sunpapers, from their idealistic be- 
ginning 1837, through the Menckenian 
glory days the 1920s, the mounting 
pressures the 1970s, giving particular em- 
phasis the recent conflicts within the news- 
room itself conflicts that have finally pro- 
duced drastic restructuring the papers’ 
rigid and autocratic management. Lastly, 
Monthly Detroit takes the ambitious task 
assessing the quality the dozens 
community weeklies and suburban dailies 
the three-county Detroit area. Among the 
more noteworthy: the Hamtramck Citizen, 
tiny weekly which last June beat both the De- 


troit Free Press and The Detroit News the 
hot economic story GM’s plans build 
huge new factory complex nearby; The Spi- 
nal Column, which some environmentalists 
regard providing the state’s best coverage 
pollution, natural resources, and environ- 
mental legislation; and The Pontiac- 
Waterford Times, which has won for itself 
the authors’ rating ‘‘fish wrapper 

While this current sampling far from 
exhaustive, clearly suggests that there 
more city magazines than wine bars, gal- 
lery openings, and Szechuan take-outs. 


Polls and the News Media: Sym- 
posium, Albert Gollin, guest editor, 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Winter 1980 


Election Day, says the mythical boy respond- 
ing parental quiz Russell Baker’s bril- 
liant November column, day they 
take the latest Presidential campaign public- 
opinion and perfectly logical an- 


swer is, given two decades during which 
polls piled upon polls until, 1980, they 
seemed tower over the election process it- 
self. This unsettling state affairs not 
only grist for the satire mills, but also cause 
for serious concern journalists, political 
scientists, public opinion researchers, and 
policymakers, demonstrated this 


timely symposium. 

The eleven articles fall into three major 
categories: first, explorations the connec- 
tions between the press and the polls; sec- 
ond, analyses the uses and effects polls; 
and finaily, critiques and appraisals the 
current situation. Tracing the complicated re- 
lationship between survey research and the 
news media, for instance, Everett Carll 
Ladd, Jr., sees inherent clash between the 
fundamental interests and operating modes 
the two institutions; structural re- 
medy, Ladd proposes the establishment 
third, independent organization which would 
issue interpretative commentary the polls 
the same time they are being reported 
the press. Irving Crespi, the other hand, 
noting the close ties, both financial and in- 
stitutional, that have traditionally existed be- 
tween journalism and public opinion polls, 
believes that reporting deficiencies are best 
handled within journalism itself. 

refreshing (yes) essay the jour- 
nalistic technique the horse-race 
metaphor report campaign public-opinion 
polls, Anthony Broh concludes that the 
horse-race image generally beneficial 
the excitement the campaign 

and drawing the electorate closer their 
elected representatives, with only occasional 
costs the integrity the poll data the 
ideal democratic related point, 
but from rather different perspective, 
made Nicholas von Hoffman: for him, the 
polls are pseudo-events produced com- 
mercial news organizations order make 
election news interesting and high 
time for newspeople get out the busi- 
ness making news and get back the 
business reporting it. Meanwhile, 
complementary piece, Bill Kovach de- 
scribes the invaluable ways which New 
York Times coverage has been improved 
over the years the paper’s evolving use 
sophisticated polling techniques. And from 
still another point view, polls undertaken 
The New York Times, well CBS 
and NBC, are dissected David Paletz 
and his team Duke University political 
science students, who explain the potential 
for interpretative errors reporting the data 
and suggest that opinion polls taken 
media organizations are flawed and inap- 
propriate guides for public policymaking. 

There also highly informative article 
Robert Worcester polling Brit- 
ain, where parliamentary calls for ban 
polls surface periodically. Responding the 
question whether polls influence voting 
behavior, Worcester concedes that they 
newspapers, and television, and 
even, perhaps, occasion, politicians. 
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The Second Barnhart Dictionary 
New English, edited Clarence 
Barnhart, Sol Steinmetz, and Robert 
Barnhart, Barnhart Books, 1980 


What’s the difference between bagman and 
bag lady? Who actually originated the term 
check out black misi affair? The thousands 
entries this unusual reference book 
provide handy guide through the evergrow- 
ing thicket words and phrases that are used 
daily English-language newspapers, mag- 
azines, periodicals, and books but which 
have yet make into the proper world 
the standard dictionaries. Ranging from 
(the British equivalent movie rating) 
zoo plane (which carries journalists as- 
signed candidate’s political campaign), 
entries include pronunciation, usage, dates 
first appearance the language, and spe- 
cial historical notes. The 520-page volume 
should not only reduce frustration the copy 
desk, but may also provide interesting 
browsing word-watchers everywhere. 


Telling Like Isn’t: U.S. Press 
Coverage Zimbabwe, Michael 
Beaubien, Southern Africa, July-August 
1980 


new nation was being born, but the stories 
filed American reporters were still cast 
the old colonial mold. Updating previous 
studies newspaper coverage major 
events Rhodesia the mid-seventies, 
takes close look media cover- 
age the recent tense election there and 
finds that, largely because their own prej- 
udices, western journalists left their readers 
and viewers completely for 
Robert Mugabe’s dramatic sweep into office 
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the first prime minister independent 

One the main obstacles more realistic 
reporting, Beaubien suggests, was the ten- 
dency reporters give credence and 
space government versions things, 
and short shrift statements liberation 
movement leaders. case point was the 
handling reports incidents intimida- 
tion during the election process; CBS, NBC, 
The MacNeil/Lehrer Report, and The New 
York Times, the author notes, all fell into this 
trap. Another kind imbalance came from 
the news media’s preoccupation with white 
opinion; typical, says Beaubien, was New 
York Times pre-election story that actually 
included the views black about the 
weather. And still other instances bias 
were reflected the language used depict 
members the Patriotic Front (which, 
Beaubien notes, evolved from 
the cautious preference for 
the candidacy Bishop Abel Muzorewa, 
whose campaign enjoyed relatively little 
scrutiny the western media; and the 
hostile characterizations Mugabe. Such 
blindspots, Beaubien’s view, not only 
contributed the press’s failure predict 
the Mugabe landslide, but also caused 
miss important aspects the pre-election 
story, including the presence American 
mercenaries the Rhodesian army. 

Acknowledging the difficulty white re- 
porters encounter soliciting the opinion 
black majority, Beaubien recommends that 
media organizations use African stringers 
and employ more Afro-Americans 
spondents southern Africa, such New 
York Daily Newsman Earl Caldwell, whose 
Zimbabwe coverage Beaubien applauds. 
also thinks that the media should consider 
adopted The New York Times covering 
the Spanish Civil War the 1930s with re- 
porters who enjoyed the confidence the 


Loyalist leadership well ordinary 
men and women. Certainly, urges, the 
American press ever have accurate and 
balanced reporting from the region, must 
find ways get touch with the black 
people southern Africa and with their ex- 
periences, feelings, and hopes. 


Media History Digest, 1980 


charming addition the growing family 
publications about journalism, Media His- 
tory Digest like genial granduncle who 
lives world fond and fascinating 
recollection. what billed the first 
series articles the presidency, Harry 
Ward explores the relationship between 
George Washington and the pro- and anti- 
administration press. John Serbell’s 
morrow, Tomorrow, She’s the Same An- 
traces the history the indomitabie 
orphan from her birth 1924 through her re- 
surrection 1979 and analyzes the social 
values ber right-wing world. Black 
War William Brower, 
teiis the little known story the twenty-odd 
black men and one black woman who served 
correspondents World War II. But 
especially appealing and perhaps inspir- 
ing contemporary editors may An- 
drew Read Kraus’s informative essay five 
editors who were serious candidates for pres- 
ident: James Birney, the antislavery Philan- 
thropist editor, who ran 1840; Warren 
Harding, editor the Marion, Ohio Star 
(1920); Bob’’ Follette, the 
editor Follette’s Magazine (1924); 
Henry Wallace, editor his family’s 
paper, Wallace’s Farmer, and subsequently 
The New Republic (1948); and Horace 
Greeley, the New York Tribune founder and 
editor, who, according Kraus, may have 
gotten the Liberal Republican nomination 
1872 because many the influential del- 

egates were newspaper editors themselves. 
Also included this first issue lively 
account the role played John Clum, 
editor the Arizona Territory’s Tombstone 
Epitaph, the capture Geronimo; look 
back radio’s famous infamous Fa- 
ther Coughlin; and profiles the eight mag- 
azines published America before 1776. In- 
terspersed are such marginalia the first 
election returns from the Gazette the 
United States, reprint from 1775 version 
Dear Abby, and trivia crossword 
puzzle. There also roundup various 
theories the origin the traditional report- 
ing sign-off, symbolic term that 
should long time coming this imagi- 
native new venture into journalism history. 
G.C. 


Some insist And the fact that coal contains ash 


and sulfur which, not removed, can pollute 
good. Some air when burned. 
Still, believe that these days the ad- 
Dad. vantages coal outweigh its disadvantages. 


insist it’s not that Because these days have extremely 


tough environmental laws. 

black orw hite. that require the restoration 
mined lands and the protection air and 
water Laws that ensure that 
coal mine areas are properly restored and 
that newly constructed converted power 
plants remove sulfur and particulates from 


Those who insist that coal good point 
out that have over 200 billion tons 
economically recoverable coal inthis 


further point out, that course, environmental controls are 
expensive. But because the current high 
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still less than half the cost 
using 


this represents 90% when consider that coal 
energy resources, coal currently Can also converted into transporta- 
supplies less than 20% our 


tion fuels such gasoline and diesel 
fuel even more our depen- 


production. 


true, that with greater usage, dence foreign oil seems obvious 
could give much one-half the that ought reassess our old 
new energy we'll need between nowandthe prejudices against this most abundant 
year 2000 help loosen the all fossil fuels. 
dangerous ties that bind expensive least Atlantic Richfield thinks so. 
and insecure foreign oil. 


But those who insist that coal bad There are easy answers. 
point abandoned mines which scar the 


landscape and allow acid water seep ARCO 


into streams. 


Atlantic Richfield Company 
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‘New Yorker’ 
scored for 
not allowing 


reply 


Issue: Did The New Yorker present inac- 
curate and disparaging picture the part 
played Baptist church the resettle- 
ment Laotian family Fairfield, lowa? 


Complaint: The Rev. Lynn Bergfalk, pastor 
First Baptist Church Fairfield, lowa, 
complained that article The New 
Yorker, March 24, 1980, false and 
disparaging impressions our congregation 
sponsors the Yang and that 
the magazine did not give him opportunity 
reply the article. 

The New Yorker article Calvin Trillin 
was headlined, Journal, Fairfield, 
lowa Resettling the Yangs.’’ The Yangs 
are from the Hmong tribe the highlands 
Laos. Theng Pao Yang arrived Fairfield 
December 1979, with his wife, Ly, 
daughter, Bay, and three other children. 
Seven weeks later, the evening January 
22, 1980, one the Baptist sponsors 
stopped with bundle clean laundry, 
and, Mr. Trillin reported, found 
distraught. Her son, So, was lying the 
living-room sofa. The boy’s eyes were 
closed. was cold the touch. Theng Pao 
and Bay seemed moaning grieving 
the bedroom.”’ 

Theng Pao and six-year-old Bay were 
taken the hospital ambulance seriously 


The reports the National News Council 
are written and edited the Council and 
appear the Review pertinent informa- 
tion and convenient reference source. 
Publication, which made possible the 
William and Mary Greve Foundation, does 
not imply approval disapproval the 
findings the foundation the Review. 

The Council’s conclusions reported this 
issue were reached Council meetings last 
September and December. 
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injured. Eight-year-old was pronounced 
dead the scene. the basement the 
house, Mr. Trillin reported, the 
Yangs’ possessions were the floor: five 
dollars American bills that had been cut 
with scissors, Hmong flute that had been 
shattered, knife whose blade had been bro- 
ken. Over pipe, there were six cords with 
nooses tied 

Ly, who spoke English, told several 
stories, first sign language and then 
Hmong interpreter. The story that inves- 
tigators came believe, The New Yorker 
reported, ‘‘was that the entire Yang family, 
upon the decision Theng Pao and with the 
Ly, had tried commit 
suicide with the parents hanging the chil- 
dren who were too young hang them- 
selves. Apparently, had changed her 
mind the last minute, and had finally man- 
aged cut everyone down too late for 

Mr. Trillin went Fairfield three weeks 
after the hanging. wrote about the impact 
the community the incident and the 
grand jury investigation that followed it. The 
New Yorker’s March article was reprinted 
the Des Moines Sunday Register April 13. 

Mr. Bergfalk complained the News 

Council that the article statements 
and insinuations which are demonstrably 
false well more subtle that 
into the good name the 
church. Specifically, wrote article 
that appeared part the Des Moines Sun- 
day Register May 
The New Yorker article neglects mention that 
First Baptist has assisted six refugee families re- 
settlement during the last decade, beginning with 
Cuban family 1970. Three families from 
Burma, which shares its eastern border with Thai- 
land and Laos, have remained the community 
and are active members the church. 

What puzzles First Baptist not much 
that the New Yorker article chooses ignore the 
church’s past record refugee work human 
need, but series factual blunders that generate 
false impression our sponsorship the 
Yangs. Unnamed sources suggest that may 
have the Yangs treated them like 
Mr. Trillin not only allows that degrading, 
paternalistic insinuation stand unquestioned but 
reinforces with catalogue factual errors. 

Under the question the Baptists might 
have done Trillin raises possibility 
that Theng Pao’s self-respect was threatened when 


saw his wife carted off here and there without 
his The fact that Mrs. Yang went 
nowhere unaccompanied her husband, let alone 
without his permission. Even trips the doctor 
and were scheduled family appoint- 
ments. The article states the wife, Ly, 
taken the beauty parlor for haircut and the doc- 
tor for But she never went beauty 
parlor, and only went the doctor the company 
her family. The article suggests possibly the 
Yangs were insulted other people de- 
cide when haircut was fact, 
did have her hair cut her own request; the 
home another Asian refugee. 

Besides the factual errors and insinuations about 
our sponsorship the Yangs, The New Yorker 
contains other distortions. reports how sponsor- 
ship refugees Fairfield churches 
turned Only the Baptists appar- 
ently failed act concert with other 
churches: with ecumenical minister 
ecumenical times, First Baptist has stood bit 

What Mr. Trillin has done create double 
falsehood which impugns the good will and 
long-standing ecumenical commitment First 
Baptist, while the same time supposing con- 
scious level cooperation among other sponsors 


the possibility that 


Theng Pao’s 


Trillin raises 
was threatened 


which never existed. Persons involved say they 
were not aware any group consultation such 
implied The New Yorker. Lutheran pastor 
Keith Lingwall grateful for combination 
circumstances and the friendship between Laotian 
families Fairfield which served draw sponsors 
together informal level personal contact. 
But says this development happened the 
formal ecumenical cooperation. 

The idea conscious ecumenical effort 
refugee sponsors would harmless enough mis- 
reading facts were not used set false 
contrast with the Baptists. Assertions that 
Baptist has stood bit apart’’ that re- 
main limitations the Baptists’ ecumenical par- 
ticipation, and there remains the minds 
Fairfield Christians some residue the old notion 
that Baptists tend their own simply 
fly the face obvious fact. That church’s rec- 
ord community involvement and unwavering 
participation ecumenical events speaks for it- 
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self. Keith Lingwall the Lutheran church, who 
was among those interviewed when Trillin visited 
Fairfield February, called the comments The 
New Yorker rap’’ and said the author 
absolutely false deduction suggesting 
limitations First Baptist’s ecumenical involve- 

Why The New Yorker utterly disregards our 
church’s established reputation don’t 
injustice our congregation and only serves 
create artificial backdrop for the reports 
feelings’’ among churches sponsoring ref- 
ugees which subsequently are introduced into the 
article. 

Later Trillin uses episode which never hap- 
pened further highlight this theme 
Lynn Bergfalk and Keith 
Lingwall (the Lutheran pastor) arrived the 
grand-jury investigation the death 
Trillin reports, ‘‘they exchanged perfunctory 
greetings and then sat silently outside the jury- 
deliberation room.’’ the day this incident oc- 
curred happened only run into Lingwall 
hallway the courtroom, after had been waiting 
nearly two hours testify the grand jury. 
exchanged greetings before conversing with other 
persons who had been involved the hearing. 
time did sit together silence. 


Mr. Bergfalk also complained his arti- 
cle the Register that Mr. Trillin inter- 
viewed him three weeks after the tragedy but 
reached back newspaper report the 
time the crisis for comment the issue 
that caused community division. That issue 
was report that the Yangs had attempted 
suicide because threat from one the 
Lowland Laotians that they would kill Theng 
Pao, parcel out the children the other Lao- 
tian families, and give Laotian 
widower for his wife. The New Yorker arti- 
cle said: 


Lynn Bergfalk, was the first explanation that 
made sense. ‘‘The whole situation, from 
perspective, that the hanging totally inexplic- 
able unless there was external factor like 
death told the local paper. were 
happy family, with reason something 
like 

Mr. Bergfalk complained that lifting 
quotation from the original news story, 
Trillin unfortunately ignores the context 
the article and also the context the events, 
which had changed considerably the time 
visited 

Mr. Bergfalk raised additional com- 
plaint letter the Council October 18. 
quoted the New Yorker article saying, 
Lynn Bergfalk, the pastor the 
First Baptist Church, walked into the daily 
English class with the Yangs, was the first 
the other sponsors had heard about the Bap- 
tists’ sponsoring refugee Mr. 
Bergfalk wrote: 


This statement totally false. Our sponsorship 
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the Yangs was discussed informally with pastors 
and members other churches and two other 
Laotian families and some their sponsors were 
contacted about the Yangs the day their ar- 
rival Fairfield. (Also should pointed out 
that the Yangs arrived ‘‘unexpectedly’’ about 
month earlier than had planned, and re- 
member correctly, only three four weeks after 
was confirmed that would sponsor their family. 
Given that time frame, our interaction with other 
sponsors was certainly much could have been 
expected.) 


Mr. Bergfalk said further that members 
two, and possibly all three, the other Lao- 
tian families were the Yangs’ home the 
day their arrival Fairfield, days before 
the Yangs went English class. Mr. 
Bergfalk wrote, think should also 
pointed out that this error central the 
whole context and the deliberate 
the Baptists from the other churches who 
sponsored 

Mr. Bergfalk wrote letter complaint 
The New Yorker that both and Mr. 
Lingwall were asked the magazine’s 
checking department about points that 
now disputes. was asked was 
ever taken beauty parlor,’’ Mr. Bergfalk 
wrote. said ‘no’ but yet found this error 
not only included the article, but buttress- 
ing the insinuation paternalistic attitudes 
toward the Yangs our 
Furthermore, wrote, Lingwall 
said twice told your checker that felt 


were and are 
satisfied that the report 
accurate 


The New Yorker response 


Mr. Trillin’s statements about First Baptist 
‘standing apart’ were inaccurate, and yet 
these statements remained the article un- 

Mr. Bergfalk complained about The New 
Yorker’s treatment his challenges the 
article. his first letter the News Council 
wrote, the magazine does not even 
have letters-to-the-editor department, 
bringing complaint The National News 
Council, and asking for your 

Mr. Bergfalk said called The New 
Yorker soon the March issue ap- 
peared and raised his objections with the 
checker who had talked with him before 
publication. said assumed that his 
complaints were taken under consid- 
eration and was, therefore, disappointed 
when the article appeared unchanged the 
Des Moines Sunday Register April 13. Mr. 


Bergfalk said phoned The New Yorker 
again and was assured that editor would 
call him back early the week April 21. 
When had not heard anything May 
wrote New Yorker that would 
appeal the News Council unless re- 
ceived satisfactory response May 13. 
Mr. Bergfalk’s complaint the Council 
dated May 17. After mailing it, received 
letter from Robert Bingham, executive editor 
The New Yorker, dated May and say- 
ing that Mr. Bingham was satisfied that the 
article was accurate. 

Response news organization: The New 
Yorker responded Mr. Bergfalk May 
with the following letter: 


Dear Mr. Bergfalk, 


are sorry that you did not like Calvin Trillin’s 
article the Yangs,’’ but cannot 
agree that contains what you call ‘‘factual errors 
and false Mr. Trillin experi- 
enced reporter with indefatigable insistence 
accuracy, and his work was carefully verified 
our Checking Department. this checking proc- 
ess, got touch with number people aside 
from you, and must tell you that were 
satisfied and are satisfied that the report 
accurate. Indeed, many the points you raise 
seem have with the subjective interpreta- 
tion facts, which opinions will certainly dif- 
fer such matter. You have written your article 
from your point view, and wish thank you 
for letting have chance read it. But Mr. 
Trillin set himself the task reporting event 
and the reactions throughout the community, 
and believe that did justice. 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert Bingham 
Executive Editor 


Mr. Bingham has been courteous and 
helpful the Council’s staff since his tele- 
phoned response executive director 
William Arthur’s letter July 16. the mat- 
ter alleged errors, his attitude expressed 
this paragraph from letter the Council 
October 31: 


When all the talk about (plural) sifted, 
come down the matter whether not 
taken the beauty parlor for 
tried hard check this, and Trillin was cer- 
tainly told that that’s what happened, but may 
wrong. wrong, how seriously does un- 
dermine the validity the article? think very 
little. 


Mr. Bingham said didn’t know whether 
Theng Pao his wife carted off here and 
there without his whether 
people’’ did decide haircut 
was advisable.’’ Both allegations were 
among speculations that Mr. Trillin heard 
Fairfield about what may have contributed 
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the Yang tragedy, said. 

Mr. Bingham said New Yorker was 
satisfied that the incident involving Mr. 
Bergfalk and the Lutheran pastor ouiside the 
grand-jury room was correctly reported. 

answer staff question, Mr. Bing- 
ham reported that The New Yorker has pub- 
lished four corrections eighteen years 
follows: July 14, 1980, the name the 
French magazine, Vie; March 12, 1979, 
acknowledgement that slice turbot eaten 
New York restaurant had not been fro- 
zen; April 1967, three-column reply 
from translator criticism from Soviet 
author whose work she had translated; and 
May 1962, denial the mayor 
Bradenton, Florida, that seating was segre- 
gated racially spring-training ball park. 
Mr. Bingham said followup letter: 


The list corrections we’ve printed may seem ris- 
ible when you look it. But would stress that 
the list short one and the issues minor, not 
because have refused admit gross distor- 
tions. one has accused any gross distor- 
tions. work very hard get our facts right and 
fair. 


Mr. Bingham said interview that The 
New Yorker editors did not consider the 
alleged errors the Trillin story serious 
enough warrant correction. would 
different (Mr. Bergfalk) were seriously 
wronged the material were importantly 
said. have had com- 
plaints from anyone except the one person 
Mr. Bingham stressed his view that are 
dealing with subjective views the situa- 
The article was not, his view, 
ing out the irony people wanting correct 
evil but not knowing how 

The discussion fact with Mr. Bingham 
led naturally discussion the interpre- 
tation facts, and whether The New Yorker 
ought publish letters from people like Mr. 
Bergfalk who might dispute The New 
Yorker’s interpretation. Mr. Bingham said 
the magazine did not feel the obligation 
newspaper print all sides issue 
publish the opposition viewpoint. 

said could see how Council mem- 
bers might critical the magazine’s re- 
luctance publish letters taking issue with 
The New Yorker’s reporting, particularly 
since the magazine does publish barbed 
comments about errors other publications. 
Mr. Bingham made the same point that Dick 
Cavett made last spring interview with 
Mr. Trillin: Given the readership The New 


Yorker, the magazine would probably get. 


some excellent letters. However, said, the 
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magazine’s not about start 
publishing such letters with Mr. Bergfalk’s, 
deal’’ out complaint that the editors did 
not consider warranted. publish letter 
from Mr. Bergfalk might have made ap- 
pear that the magazine and the reporter were 
backing off from the reporting, Mr. Bingham 
said. 

Analysis: Mr. Bergfalk’s complaint divides 
into three parts: First, makes eight specific 


any 
gross distortions 


Yorke! 


bert Bingham, The New 


one has accused 


criticisms the article. Second, charges 
that Mr. Trillin exploited negative aspects 
the tragedy and reported hard feelings that 
did not exist. Third, complains that The 
New Yorker should have provided him 
opportunity answer print the implied 
criticism him and his congregation. 

Dealing first with the specific criticisms: 

That the article ignored First Baptist’s 
past work with refugees. 

This not entirely true. The article does 
note that First Baptist sponsored Burmese 
technician and his wife who immigrated 
1975. 

That Mr. Trillin reported incorrectly 
that Theng Pao his wife carted off here 
and there without his 

The sentence which the clause appears 
reads follows: 


There are expressions compassion Fairfield 
for the anguish the Baptists must have suffered 


over the death Yang, but there also 


about what the Baptists might have done wrong 
the possibility that they the Yangs 
treated them like pets, the possibility that Theng 
Pao’s self-respect was threatened when saw his 
wife carted off here and there without his permis- 
sion, the possibility that the Yangs were insulted 
rather than pleased having their laundry done for 
them having other people decide when haircut 
was advisable. 


The sentence has four elements it: 
smothered, carted off, laundry, and haircut. 
Smothered introduced with the words, 
that they is, therefore, 
clear that not accepted fact that the 
Yangs were smothered. The three other ele- 
ments seem listed facts. The fact that 
other people did the Yangs’ laundry re- 
ported elsewhere the article. When the 
questions carting off and deciding about 
haircuts are listed the same construction, 
gives them the aura facts. Two families 


who were close the Yangs Fairfield (the 
John Heckenbergs and the John BaTins) 
make seem unlikely that was carted 
off without Theng Pao’s permission. Mrs. 
BaTin says that asked for her first 
haircut and Mrs. Heckenberg says 
asked have her hair set the Hecken- 
bergs’ daughter the day So’s funeral. 
New Yorker editor Robert Bingham said the 
magazine simply does not know 
was carted off whether others decided 
when haircut was necessary. The maga- 
zine’s intention was list those eiements 
part the community speculation. The fail- 
ing, then, one construction, not report- 
ing. 

That Mr. Trillin reported incorrectly 
that taken the beauty parlor 
for 

The complainant right. Rosabelle Ba- 
Tin, Burmese woman resettled Fairfield 
under the sponsorship First Baptist, told 
Council staff member that she cut Ly’s 
hair the BaTin’s house. came here 
and Ms. BaTin said. 

That The New Yorker incorrectly sup- 
among refugee sponsors. 
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This does not seem valid criticism 
the article. The writer uses the word 


broad sense, and de- 
scribes specifically the informal nature the 
relationship among individuals various 
denominations dealing with refugee sponsor- 
ship. 

That the article was incorrect say, 
with ecumenical pastor ecumen- 
ical times, First Baptist has stood bit 

was this statement that the Rev. 
Keith Lingwall, pastor the Lutheran 
Church, said First Baptist got bum 
Mr. Lingwall told Council staff member 
that insisted New Yorker checker that 
the statement was wrong; that the checker 
called him back after consulting with Mr. 
Trillin and said that Mr. Trillin considered 
the statement correct despite Mr. Lingwall’s 
protests. This point important one for 
members and friends First Baptist, be- 
cause they believe that their church has been 
more open participation than 
many other American Baptist congregations. 
The Fairfield Area Ministerial Alliance, 
which Mr. Bergfalk former president, 
passed unanimously resolution recording 
New Yorker magazine, reprinted the Des 
Moines Register, concerning the refugee 
tragedy our community that the First 
Baptist Church has consistently demon- 
strated its ecumenical concern and readiness 
Larry Johnson, managing editor the 
Fairfield Ledger, said the suggestion that 
there was division before the hanging was 
wrong. [Trillin] may have seen the di- 
vision after the fact existing Mr. 
Johnson said. 

For all the prostestations that First Baptist 
was ecumenically open, however, Mr. 
Lingwall, who twice told New Yorker 
checker that its statement was wrong, told 
Council staff member, think that 
the refugee question, there could case 
made [for First Baptist being less ecumenical 
than other sponsoring churches], and for 


one, would have desired it, because they had 
more experience than anyone else. the 


other hand, didn’t ask.’’ Mr. Lingwall 
added there was little interaction among the 
Baptist and the other sponsors after the 
Yangs came Fairfield, until the crisis. 
Clearly matter opinion how ecu- 
menical First Baptist Fairfield was before 
the Yang tragedy. The weight opinion 
after the New Yorker article seems that 
the congregation was strongly ecumenical. 
Mr. Trillin had every right reach and re- 
port different conclusion. significant 
that stuck that conclusion despite 
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challenge before publication. The real ques- 
tion is, should people who were deeply af- 
fected Mr. Trillin’s conclusion have 
opportunity reply with opposite con- 
clusion. 

That Mr. Trillin reported incorrectly 
that Mr. Bergfalk and Mr. Lingwall ‘‘ex- 
changed perfunctory greetings and then sat 
silently outside the jury-deliberation room 
the Jefferson County 

the extent that the report implies that 


hard feelings 

one 
creating them 
another 


the two clergymen sat silently 
wrong. Mr. Bergfalk said, and Mrs. Lucille 
Taylor, one the Methodist sponsors, 
confirmed that Mr. Lingwall and Mr. 
Bergfalk did not wait the same room. 
However, Mrs. Taylor confirmed the 
suggestion that tension between Mr. 
Bergfalk and the non-Baptist sponsors was 
manifest the waiting period. felt 
strange because were not 
said Mrs. Taylor, who waited the room 
with Mr. Bergfalk. heart just ached for 
because what they had gone 
through. wanted comfort him, but that 
was not the place Mr. Lingwali 
made similar point. said The New 
Yorker’s description may have been wrong 
was true picture. felt very uncomfortable 
Lynn’s 

That Mr. Trillin used quote from 
old newspaper story demonstrate Mr. 
Bergfalk’s acceptance the theory that 
lowland Laotian may have threatened Theng 
Pao. 

This does not seem valid com- 
plaint. Mr. Trillin makes clear his article 
that Mr. Bergfalk’s quote came the time 
the theory became public and that Mr. Berg- 
falk’s acceptance the possibility threat 
antagonized sponsors the Laotian fami- 


lies. 


That the other sponsors did not know 
the Baptists’ plans sponsor family 
until Mr. Bergfalk walked into English class 
with the Yangs. Sponsors two the fam- 
ilies knew. Sponsors the third did not. The 
statement not absolutely correct. But Bar- 
bara Hill, the English teacher, was surprised 
that the family came class soon after 
their arrival. And there may have been less 
advance notice their arrival, partly be- 


cause, Mr. Bergfalk points out, they ar- 


rived sooner than they were expected, and 
partly because the local newspaper was 
longer writing stories advance the ar- 
rival each new refugee family. 

The second part Mr. Bergfalk’s com- 
plaint best expressed this sentence from 
the response submitted the Des Moines 
Sunday Register: 


Trillin chooses exploit some negative dimen- 
sions complex situation; that his preroga- 
tive, but not the expense accuracy. Reporting 
one thing, creating them an- 
other. 


letter Council staff October 18, Mr. 
Bergfalk said, feel that the 
alleged feelings ill will particularly among 
sponsors reported The New Yorker are 
basically the creation Mr. Dan 
Shepherd, moderator First Baptist, told 
Council staff member that was not con- 
scious criticism the Baptists’ handling 
the Yangs division the commu- 
nity. Yet recalled that Mr. Lingwall was 
when talked Mr. Bergfalk 
about Mr. Bergfalk’s acceptance the 


How complain 
The National News Council 


The National News Council takes complaints 
from any individual organization concern- 
ing inaccurracy unfairness news re- 
port. also takes complaints from news or- 
ganizations concerning the restriction ac- 
cess information the public interest, the 
preservation freedom communication, 
and the advancement accurate and fair re- 
porting. 

The procedure follow filing griev- 
ance simple: 

Write the news organization and send 
copy your letter complaint the 
Council. 

you are not sure whom address 
your complaint news organization, send 
directly the Council. copy will 
forwarded the appropriate news executive. 

your complaint concerns printed news 
report, include copy the report, the name 
the publication, and the date. 

your complaint concerns radio 
television news report, include the name 
the station, the name the network, and the 
date and time airing. 

sure include specific information 
possible why you are complaining. 

Complaints should addressed to: 


The National News Council 
One Lincoln Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 10023 
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theory that lowland Laotian had threatened 
Theng Pao. 

Edwin Kelly, Jefferson County prosecut- 
ing attorney, told Council staff member 
that people sides’’ after the 
said. Mr. Kelly said felt 
pressure from Mr. Bergfalk some- 
about the lowland Laotians, who 
believed had threatened Theng Pao. Mr. 
Kelly said felt pressure from Mr. 
Lingwall about Hmong 
visitors from other parts who 
feared might have come for retribution 
against the other Laotians. 

Fairfield residents told Council staff that 
English classes were suspended; police pa- 
trols were alerted; and, Mr. Trillin re- 
ported, sponsors sat with the wives and 
children lowland Laotian families while 
husbands worked night shifts. 

Colleen Shearer, director the lowa De- 
partment Job Services and the 
Refugee Service Center, knew that there was 
tension between groups over the threat 
theory and speculation Fairfield about 
what the Baptists might have done wrong. 
She and Marvin Weidner, director the ref- 
ugee service center, heard from staff mem- 
bers they sent Fairfield provide transla- 
tion and background Hmong culture. 

Mrs. Taylor, the Methodist woman whose 
heart ached for Mr. Bergfalk, was nonethe- 


less upset that they [the Baptists] be- 


lieved the that Laotians under her 
church’s sponsorship might have threatened 
Theng Pao. Her voice tightened late 
November when she recalled saying the 
Methodist congregation the Sunday after the 
threat theory became public, hope live 
see 

Thao, Hmong interpreter 
lowa Refugee Service Center, recalls that 
Mr. Lingwall interrupted spontaneous con- 
versation between Thao and one the 
lowland Laotians outside the grand jury hear- 
ing and hurried the Laotian away. Mr. 
Lingwall does not recall the specific inci- 
dent, but says typical the kind thing 
that happened during the tense period im- 
mediately after the hangings. Those tensions 
diminished the community said 
Mr. Lingwall. Mr. Trillin was Fairfield 
three weeks after the incident. had 
come two weeks later, would have written 
different Mr. Lingwall said. 

The third part Mr. Bergfalk’s complaint 
involves The New Yorker’s refusal either 
correct those elements the report that were 
could take issue with Mr. Trillin’s interpre- 
tations. 

Mr. Lingwall spoke the healing process 
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that had taken place the community. 
said neither Mr. Bergfalk nor First Baptist 
had been their community stand- 
ing the events themselves. But some saw 
the Trillin article what Richard Whitaker 
First Baptist. Whitaker, coordinator 
communications and publications for the 
Refugee Service Center, urged Mr. Bergfalk 
not respond. and Mr. Weidner, man- 
ager the refugee center, thought re- 


The Council 


errors 
in this otherwise 
perceptive article 
| 


sponse would give more publicity the mat- 
ter than was warranted. Nonetheless, Mr. 
Weidner helped Mr. Bergfalk obtain state- 
ment from the Iowa Joint Volunteer Agen- 
cies that First Baptist had been good spon- 
sor the Yangs. The statement was for use 
Mr. Bergfalk’s response the Trillin ar- 
ticle. 

Mr. moderator First Baptist, 
provided insight why Mr. Bergfalk has 
persisted his quest for some reply The 
New Yorker article. said the errors reflect 
the Lord, and therefore, encouraged 
said Mr. Shepherd. this thing isn’t 
pursued, how know won’t happen 

The Des Moines Sunday Register pub- 
lished Mr. Bergfalk’s response keeping 
with its policy granting space 
other Mr. Bingham, the New Yorker 
editor, said does not feel the same obliga- 
tion newspaper might print the other 
side. Fairfield managing editor Johnson 
thinks that the major defect the magazine’s 
handling the story lies its reluctance 
print response. said, they are going 
take the responsibility for doing that kind 
story, then there has some give and 


Council action: Calvin Trillin and The New 
Yorker ventured much the Yang article. 
They delved into emotional crisis 
intimate community. The gain was great. 
The article forced insight into refugee 
problems upon national audience which has 
Stake resettlement. 

The article dug more deeply into the 
emotions individuals than articles re- 
gional newspapers had-done. was deli- 
cate task, and despite the considerable re- 
porting and editing skills brought the task, 
the magazine made some mistakes: re- 
ported that Mrs. Yang was taken beauty 


parlor; apparently she was not. sentence 
was structured such way that Mr. Trillin 
appeared report that the refugee family 
was carted about without the husband’s 
permission and that others decided when 
haircut was advisable. These statements are 
probably not true, and the magazine intended 
only list them what people the com- 
munity were saying. Another sentence 
suggested that two clergymen sat together 
hostile silence outside grand jury room. 
The sentence wrong the extent that the 
men did not sit together. The article reported 
incorrectly that none the other sponsoring 
families knew the Baptists’ refugee family 
until the Yangs walked into English class. 

None the defects taken singly to- 
gether twists The New Yorker’s correct re- 
port that the Yang tragedy caused agonies 
soul-searching, fear, and anger Fairfield, 
and that left agony frustration be- 
cause the cause the tragedy may never 
known. 

Mr. Trillin reported that First Baptist 
Church stood bit apart from the ecumenic- 
ity other churches Fairfield. The re- 
porter held that opinion despite 
lenge before publication, but the opinion ap- 
pears subject dispute. One view 
the combined effect the opinion First 
Baptist’s ecumenicity and the minor errors 
about the congregation’s handling the 
Yangs provided the following passage 
the Rev. Wayne Bartruff The Herald 
his First United Methodist Church 
Fairfield: seems present Lynn and his 
congregation either dummies non- 
cooperative with other churches pater- 

The New Yorker was slow respond 
the protest the Rev. Lynn Bergfalk about 
the article. The response did not deal with 
the specifics Mr. Bergfalk’s complaint. 
The magazine did not publish correction. 

The Council found two reporting errors 
this otherwise perceptive and useful article. 
The Council finds the complaint warranted 
refers those errors, the question 
haircut and the question whether others 
knew the Baptists’ plan bring ref- 
ugee family. 

Those errors caused concern residents 
the community. The magazine’s handling 
those concerns displayed insensitivity. 
Therefore, the Council also finds the com- 
plaint warranted applies the maga- 
zine’s handling the complaint. The reluc- 
tance The New Yorker provide rebuttal 
space for those people writes about was 
important part the problem this case. 
The opportunity for such response would 
have been particularly appropriate this 
highly emotional situation. 
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Concurring: Abel, Beli, Benson, Brady, 
Ghiglione, Huston, Isaacs, Lawson, 
Maynard, Pulitzer, Roberts, Rusher, Scott, 
and Williams. 


Dissenting: Miller. 


Dissenting opinion Mr. Miller: Mr. Tril- 
lin’s report the tragedy Fairfield was 
outstanding job reporting. The errors 
not seem serious enough war- 
rant complaint against the report. not 
believe that Mr. Bergfalk this Council, 
either, can measure the impressions other 
people received from this any other piece 
reporting. But agree that Mr. Bergtalk’s 
about the magazine’s response 
his letter warranted. 


Finance 
checking found 
faulty 


Did financial columnist Dan Dorfman 
report accurately and fairly financial ad- 
viser Howard Ruff and four business firms 
approved Mr. Ruff? 


Complaint: Economic advisor Howard Ruff 
complained that Dan Dorfman distorted facts 
and misrepresented Mr. Ruff’s views 
column published April and distributed 
eighty-five newspapers The Chicago 
Tribune-New York News Syndicate, Inc. 
Mr. Dorfman reported that subscriber 
Mr. Ruff’s newsletter had experi- 
ences’’ with four vendors approved Mr. 
Ruff his book, How Prosper the 
Coming Bad Years. Mr. Dorfman wrote 
the column, sad experiences indicate 
that they are hardly the kind companies 
that will help you prosper during bad 
Specifically, Mr. Ruff complained that 
Mr. Dorfman even called three 
the four vendors get their side the 
story verify the allegations 
said three the four 
allegations were 
Mr. Ruff also charged that Mr.Dorfman 
misrepresented the activities 
one highly reputable vendor leaving 
the damaging and undeserved impression 
that the firm was made artists 
and 
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third element his complaint, Mr. 
Ruff said that Dorfman created the 
false impression covert requirement that 
vendors recommended Ruff are somehow 
influenced persuaded advertise 
Ruff’s syndicated 

Finally, Mr. Ruff complained that Mr. 
Dorfman failed report that the incidence 
complaints against recommended 
and that Mr. Ruff has 
procedure for monitoring and immediately 
resolving any such complaints 


Response news organization: Don 
Michel, vice president and editor the news 
syndicate, replied that had reviewed the 
Ruff complaint when was brought his at- 
tention client newspaper some months 
ago. wrote: 


conclusion from talking with Mr. Dorfman 
and from reading the text the complaints [was] 
that while there was impression left that some 
caution should exercised dealing with Mr. 
Ruff and his associates, was fully justified. 
Dorfman says that made more contacts than 
the Ruff people claim. Additionally, the publica- 
tion the column brought forth more complaints. 


Referring the suggestion that one must 
advertise Mr. Ruff’s show win favor- 
able recommendation, Mr. Michel wrote, 
appears that many sponsors feel that 
does 

aside, Mr. that the let- 
ter complaint was sent the Council more 
than three months after the publication the 
column April 10. Norman Isaacs, Council 
chairman, said that received the complaint 
telephone from Mr. Ruff’s public rela- 
tions counsel, Michael Bayback, sometime 
earlier and that the July letter furnished 
the details writing. 


Analysis: The part the Dorfman column 
that refers the four firms read follows: 


The most flagrant complaint centers North 
American Coin Currency, Ltd., Phoenix, 
Arizona, one the country’s largest dealers the 
sale physical precious metals. The Ruff client 
says bought, but refused accept, five double 
eagle $20 gold pieces for $3,450,50. The reason: 
two them, according appraiser, were coun- 
terfeit. 

Another Ruff’s acceptable vendors, 
Gemstone Trading Corp. New York, sent hima 
bum check for returning deposit had 
made toward the purchase $6,000 diamond; 
after complaining, got new check from 
Gemstone that did not bounce. 

third vendor Ruff’s book, New York based 
Joel Coen Co., quoted bid $13.31 
ounce for decorative silver art when spot silver 
was above $10; that’s steep discount more 
than percent and bid that was made before the 
sharp run-up $50. 


And fourth vendor, Investment Rarities 
Minneapolis, turned out one the highest- 
priced firms from which buy coins. 


Dealing with the firms one time: 

Investment Rarities. Mack Greenberg, 
general sales manager, told Council staff 
member that none his staff recalled Mr. 
Dorfman calling for comment the firm’s 
allegedly high prices. That not say, said 
Mr. Greenberg, that Mr. Dorfman may not 


behold 
there were some 
counterfeits among 
the coins 


have called get prices for comparison. 
any case, said Mr. Greenberg, his firm had 
complaint against the Dorfman column, 
because the firm bases its reputation re- 
liability, not price. should noted that the 
Ruff subscriber whose experiences the 
column was based had complaint about 
Investment Rarities either. told Council 
staff that the firm quoted him ‘‘decent 

Joel Coen Co. Mr. Coen was em- 
phatic saying that Mr. Dorfman did not 
contact his firm for comment its prices. 
The Ruff subscriber said may have ex- 
pressed indignation Mr. Dorfman the 
percent discount below the price for spot 
silver offered the Coen firm However, 
said subsequently learned from coin 
dealer that the discount was reasonable. That 
view backed article page one 
The Wall Street Journal, February 12, 
1980, several weeks before the Dorfman 
column. The Journal reported that the most 
advantageous discount quoted reporter 
sampling the market was percent. 

the cases Investment Rarities and the 
Coen firm appears that Mr. Ruff correct 
his complaint that the allegations 
shoddy handling were unfounded. 

North American Coin Currency, Ltd. 
Mr. Dorfman did call Sherman Unkefer, 
president North American, ask had 
checked see two the returned coins 
were indeed counterfeit. Dorfman wrote 
the column: 


Surprisingly, Unkefer said hadn’t done yet, 
but would immediately get and let know. 
Later, called back say the coins question 
were inadvertently mixed with batch other 
coins, and there was way telling which was 
which. prodding, had them all checked, 
and, and behold, there were some counterfeits 
among them. 
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wasn’t until our third chat that Unkefer told 
his company had knowingly bought some 
counterfeit coins, but hastened add that these 
were melted down gold scrap. 

‘There have been large number these gold 
coins effectively counterfeited Lebanon, and 
suppose may have inadvertently shipped some 
says. 


Neland Nobel, National Sales Manager for 
North American Coin and Currency, made 
the following points letter Mr. 
Dorfman: that the coins were sent the cus- 
tomer’s bank basis, that 
is, with payment subject the inspection 
and approval the that the cus- 
tomer refused the coins without paying and, 
therefore, suffered injury; that judging the 
authenticity coins subjective and that 
the customer refused supply the name 
his appraiser, raising Mr. Nobel’s mind 
the question, the coins 
Nobel wrote that all dealers inadvertently 
buy bad coins sometimes and that North 
American cannot this day determine 
whether any the coins sent the customer 
were bad, because the customer did not 
complain until after the coins had been re- 
turned inventory. Mr. Nobel emphasized 
that the main business North American 
bullion, not numismatic coins. 

The customer told Council staff that the 
sight draft did not constitute ap- 
proval’’ arrangement but only agreement 
that the bank would remit the money de- 
livery the coins the bank. said 
opportunity assess the coins only 
because the banker who received them did 
not understand the arrangement and called 
the customer for instructions. The customer 
did take the coins coin shop. The owner 
said two were counterfeit. The customer re- 
turned the coins the bank next day, and 
asked that they sent back and payment 
withheld. 

The customer told Council staff that 
expected call from North American asking 
why had returned the coins. When 
didn’t receive such call after some days, 
called the company. 
sequently talked with the customer and the 
customer made his charge that two the 
coins were counterfeit. 

Mr. Nobel told Council staff member 
that North American called the customer 
its own initiative; that did not know how 
many counterfeit coins were found the 
search referred Mr. Dorfman’s column; 
that guessed there were three seven 
inventory fifty seventy-five the 
$20 gold pieces, because, said, that would 
normal expectation, given the subtleties 
authenticating coins. (Mr. Nobel had the 
inventory checked December and found 
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two questionable coins 
double eagles.) again stressed that North 
American’s main business bullion, not 
numismatic coins, and that considered 
unprofessional for Mr. Dorfman have 
blackened the reputation the firm the 
anonymous report single alleged misad- 
venture. 

Council staff interviewed representatives 
from the following agencies about the norms 
for numismatic dealings: The American 
Numismatic Association; Coin World; 
Numismatic News; Bowers Ruddy Los 
Angeles, and Manfra, Tordella Brookes 
New York (both firms associated with the 
Professional Numismatic Guild). 

All said that the appearance two coun- 
terfeits shipment five coins would 
major departure from the norm. All said that 
while could happen inadvertently, would 
have considered serious accident. 
While some those authorities acknowl- 
edged that the on-approval basis shipment 
gave the appearance forthrightness, others 
were not impressed. 

Louis Vigdor, vice president Manfra, 
Tordella Brookes, said, don’t expect 
customer know good from bad 
David Bowers, partner Bowers and 
Ruddy, said that both law and custom dictate 
that the customer can recover for the pur- 
chase counterfeit coin any time the coun- 
terfeit discovered, even years after the 
transaction. Both men said was not nor- 
mal, and Bowers said was illegal, have 
counterfeit coins inventory sell them. 


don’t expect 
customer know 


good from bad coin 


does not appear that Mr. Dorfman did, 
Mr. Ruff charges, materially misrepresent 
the activities North American. Mr. 
Dorfman did give Sherman Unkefer op- 
portunity answer the allegation against his 
firm. The significant element that Mr. 
Dorfman left out his report was the firm’s 
contention that the coins were shipped 
approval. But the customer denies that, and 


Council staff research suggests that such 


not the protection which 
coin buyers normally depend. The firm ac- 
knowledged that had two questionable 
coins its inventory December and Mr. 
Gemstone Trading Corporation. 
Gemstone officers insist that Mr. Dorfman 


did not call the company for comment the 
allegation that the company sent customer 
check that Mr. 
Dorfman reported. The company says 
stopped payment the check. 

Michael Freedman, president 
Gemstone, wrote Howard Ruff after the 
Dorfman column follows: 


These are the facts the James Kramer incident. 
Mr. Kramer ordered diamond from August 
1977, for $4,437. sent check for 
$1,000, made payable Bank Leumi Trust Co., 
Escrow Account. (All client payment normaliy 
goes into our escrow account.) 

Mr. Kramer decided cancel his order, and 
early October, requested refund his deposit. 
Inadvertently sent him check drawn our 
corporate account. When the error was realized, 
requested Mr. Kramer return the check 
us, and also write Bank Leumi requesting the 
bank return his escrowed $1,000. Naturally, 
Gemstone stopped payment its corporate 
check. Bank Leumi, having received Mr. 
Kramer’s request, returned his $1,000 deposit. 

say that Gemstone sent check 
certainly erroneous and serious distortion the 
facts. 

have enclosed copies the relevant documen- 
tation for this transaction, sequentially numbered. 
have also enclosed letter from our bank that 
thought you might interested seeing. 


Unfortunately, the documentation 
which Mr. Freedman speaks never reached 
Mr. Ruff. Mr. Freedman told Council staff 
that was sent via Emery Air Freight Mr. 
Ruff’s post office box someone who did 
not realize that air freight cannot delivered 
box. Since then Gemstone has not been 
able find either the copies sent Mr. Ruff 
the file documents from which the copies 
were made, Mr. Freedman said. Mr. Freed- 
man did send the Council copy the fol- 
lowing letter him dated April 16, 1980, 
from Bank Leumi Trust Co. New York: 


Dear Mr. Freedman: 

per your request would say our experience 
the past four years has been superb, without any 
discrepancies the handling approximately 
3,000 items date. Furthermore checks 
Gemstone Trading Corporation have been returned 
due insufficient funds. 

Always your service, remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Rosemarie Watkins 
Assistant Secretary 


Contrary the letter’s assertion, the cus- 
tomer insisted Council staff that the first 
check received from Gemstone was re- 
turned for insufficient funds and that the sec- 
ond check bore the same account number 
the first. The customer did not save the origi- 
nal check after received the second. The 
stamp the original check would settle the 
issue. continued 


Bank Leumi was asked look into the 
matter. did not report back the Council’s 
staff before the December meeting. 

Since neither side has produced documen- 
tation that would remove all doubt, 
difficult decide whether the original check 
was returned for insufficient funds be- 
cause Gemstone stopped payment. does 
appear, however, that Mr. Dorfman did not 
give Gemstone opportunity before publi- 


Careful substantiation 
information 
hallmark 

good reporting 


cation answer the allega- 
tion. 

There are two other elements Mr. 
Ruff’s complaint: that Mr. Dorfman implied 
that firms must advertise with Mr. Ruff 
win his approval, and that Mr. Dorfman 
should have reported that Mr. Ruff receives 
few complaints about his recommended 
firms and has mechanism for settling what 
complaints does receive. 

The first element seems unwarranted. Mr. 


Dorfman quoted Mr. Ruff the column de- 
nying that any advertising tie-in required. 
The column also said that approved 
firms advertise. The implication seems 
clear that some others not. 

for Mr. Ruff’s contention that Mr. 
Dorfman should have said more about his 
handling complaints against the firms 
personally recommends, too appears un- 
warranted. The column specified that Mr. 
Ruff personally monitors the firms his 
personally approved list. (Quite incidentally, 
the column reported incorrectly that none 
the four firms mentioned the column was 
the personally approved list. Investment 
Rarities is.) 


Council action: Careful substantiation in- 
formation hallmark good reporting. 
The Council’s investigation this case indi- 
cates that Mr. Dorfman did not seek sub- 
stantiation some charges assiduously 
might reasonably expected. 

The Council finds the complaint warranted 
applies two the four firms listed 
Mr. Dorfman’s column and unwarranted 
applies another. 

Neither Investment Rarities nor Joel 
Coen Co. appears have subjected Mr. 
Dorfman reported. the case Investment 
Rarities, even the informant did not have 
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complaint. the case the Coen firm, its 
bid for silver appeared reasonable the in- 
formant after consulted with another 
dealer. 

The complaint unwarranted applies 
North American Coin Currency, Ltd. 
Mr. Dorfman did give the firm chance 
reply the allegation against it. The Coun- 
cil’s staff found evidence distortion 
Mr. Dorfman’s report the firm’s practices. 

The Council finds unwarranted the com- 
plaint that Mr. Dorfman did not report ade- 
quately Mr. Ruff’s denial that firm must 
advertise with him win approval. The 
Council also finds unwarranted the complaint 
that Mr. Dorfman did not report adequately 
Mr. Ruff’s provisions for dealing with com- 
plaints against firms that approves. 

Without documentation, impossible 
determine whether Mr. Dorfman’s allegation 
against Gemstone, Inc., was un- 
reasonable, however, criticize Mr. 
Dorfman for not giving Gemstone and two 
the other firms opportunity before publi- 
cation answer the allegations against 
them. There indication the column 
the answer the complaint that Mr. 
Dorfman did provide such opportunity. 


Concurring: Abel, Bell, Benson, Brady, 
Ghiglione, Huston, Isaacs, Lawson, 
Maynard, Miller, Pulitzer, Roberts, Scott, 
and Williams. 


urged: 
Don’t quit 
free-press fight 
UNESCO 


has been evident since 1976 when UN- 
ESCO began Nairobi its attempt evolve 
global consensus world infor- 
mation and communications order’’ that 
basic conflicts approach, philosophy, val- 
ues, and governmental structure between 
East and West, North and South, made 
meeting minds difficult, not impossible. 

Efforts reach agreement these issues 
failed once again the recent UNESCO con- 
ference Belgrade, which wound 
decision defer action for three years, with 
certainty that even that much additional 
study will lead accord. Some American 
and British observers left Belgrade dis- 
quieted two general resolutions adopted 
there that they are urging their countries 


pull out further discussions communi- 
cations questions and perhaps even out 
UNESCO itself. They argue that Third 
World delegations, with aid from the Soviet 
bloc, will the end use their voting control 
ram through declarations that will fatally 
damage freedom the press. 

The National News Council finds basis for 
concern the potentialities for gov- 
ernmental manipulation and management 
the news and for outright censorship that are 
embodied some the Belgrade reso- 
lutions. But the Council believes that the 


least effective way guard against giving 
these destructive doctrines official standing 
for abridging the freedom 
worldwide news agencies would for the 
champions genuinely free press 
withdraw from the battlefield. 

The Council has repeatedly set forth its 
recognition the warrant that regrettably 
exists for many Third World complaints 
about the quality and quantity news dis- 
seminated the rest the world de- 
velopments their countries and for their 
charges cultural bias the part many 
reporters. With equal regularity, The Coun- 
cil has stressed its conviction that those 
countries, recently established freedom 
from colonial rule, will the chief sufferers 


the search for improvements turns gov- 
ernmental monitoring, licensing, and other 
restrictions the writing, editing, and 
movement news out and into their na- 
tions. matter whether the motivation for 
suppressing press freedom that to- 
talitarian government regiment thought 
fragile, still ill-established government 


avert anarchy, the practice perilous 


all liberty. 

The Council remains convinced that the 
right road overcoming existing in- 
adequacies and moderating the sense 
grievance widespread the developing 
countries, especially those Africa, lies 
vastly expanded programs for new journalis- 
tic training programs, access satellites and 
other new technology, and general 
strengthening the communications infra- 
structure the Third World. 

There was general agreement UNESCO 
that two-thirds humanity deprived 
anything that the developed countries 
would recognize functioning communi- 
cations system. What the world needs 
more and wider channels communication, 
not blockage the few channels that exist 
today. 

The Council has wish minimize the 
hurdles that stand the way any possible 
reconciliation views the still decidedly 
amorphous concept new international in- 
formation order. But repeat our observa- 
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tion, made before the Paris UNESCO con- 
ference two years ago, that time for all 
the developed nations particularly those 
involved the dissemination news 
recognize distinction between the power 
and propaganda drives that animate dictato- 
rial countries this issue and the much 
more deep-rooted dissatisfactions that un- 
derlie much the pressure from within the 
Third World. 

The debates and floor actions both Paris 
and Belgrade underscored not only the basic 
divisions motivation and 
tween the Eastern European delegations and 
the Third World but also the degree which 
differences exist inside the Third World. 
not monolithic either politics policy. 
Many journalists the developing countries 
yearn for Western encouragement, the 


realm deed even more than preachment, 
help them institute freedom the press 
countries that have traded external repression 
for internal repression. 

The important thing for the United States 
press energetically UNESCO and 
every other forum the lesson that all history 
has taught, every country and every time, 
that the free flow information indis- 
pensable building block all liberty and that 
corrective for perceived distortions 
misinterpretations will found censor- 
ship, suppression, other government- 
mandated restraint the press. 


Concurring: Bell, Benson, Ghiglione, Hus- 
ton, Isaacs, Lawson, Maynard, Miller, 
Roberts, Scott, and Williams. 


Abstaining: Brady and (because his par- 
ticipation the Belgrade meeting 
member the United States delegation) 
Abel. 


Choice focus 
fire 

feature 

was NBC 


Issue: Was NBC’s Prime Time Saturday un- 
fair not focusing cigarettes report 
inflammable polyurethane furniture? 


Summary: Dr. Alan Blum Chicago, pres- 
ident DOC (Doctors Ought Care), 
complained that the report the 
central issue smoldering cigarettes, 
which actually contain burn-promoting 
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chemical additives and which account for 
most home The program was 
targeted furniture made with polyurethane 
padding, what the fire dangers were, and 
how cheaply nominal protection could 
built in. There were references cigarettes 
all through the short segment. 


Action: The complaint, while well motivat- 
ed, can only viewed attempt sub- 
stitute outside judgment news focus for 
that reporters and editors. The story issue 
for NBC News was the danger untreated 
urethane and the report was both journalisti- 
cally proper and defensible. The complaint 
found unwarranted. 


Concurring: Abel, Bell, Benson, Brady, 
Isaacs, McKay, Miller, Pulitzer, Rusher, 
Scott, and Williams. 


Abstaining: Salant. 


‘Us’ misled 
nutritionist 
and his school 


Issue: Did magazine give unwar- 
ranted aura academic respectability Dr. 
Kurt Donsbach and his school nutrition? 


Complaint: Stephen Barrett, M.D., and 
Victor Herbert, M.D., complained that 
article magazine misled the public 
giving the appearance reliability Dr. 
Kurt Donsbach and his Donsbach University 


School Nutrition Huntington Beach, 


California. Dr. Barrett chairman the 
Lehigh Valley Committee Against Health 
Fraud, Inc., Allentown, Pennyslvania. 
Dr. Herbert vice chairman the commit- 
tee public information the American 
Institute Nutrition. 

The article appeared May 27, 1980, 
under the headline, Nutritionist 
Kurt Donsbach Shatters Diet said 
that Dr. Donsbach held Ph.D. degrees 
nutrition and naturopathic medicine and that 
had opened first and far only 
the country dealing with the 
various aspects 

The article said Dr. Donsbach’s school 
licensed the California department 
post-secondary education and authorized 
grant degrees (B.S., M.S., and Ph.D.) 

other said the article, 
the real thing, boasting faculty seven and 


staff membership twenty-five who func- 
tion much like any other university profes- 
sors, correcting lessons and evaluating pa- 

Dr. Barrett said his complaint that Dr. 
Donsbach’s Ph.D. was not from accre- 
dited school; that there such thing 
Ph.D. naturopathy; that the description 
Donsbach University real and 
the only university teaching nutrition mis- 
leading; and that the includes 
two members whose competence Dr. Barrett 
questions. 

Dr. Barrett said description Dr. 
Donsbach’s previous enterprise 
rate, and said the article should have in- 
cluded the fact that Dr. Donsbach had 
pleaded guilty practicing medicine without 
license. Dr. Barrett criticized the article for 
what appeared him suggestion that 
Dr. Donsbach’s teaching was effective 
against multiple sclerosis one his stu- 
dents. 

Dr. Barrett argued against the article’s de- 
scription some Dr. Donsbach’s pro- 
grams and against the 
article’s statement that have neither 
the time nor determine 
whether patient has nutritional deficiencies. 

Peter Callahan, president and publisher 
Us, turned the complaint over attorney, 
Michael Pantaleoni. Mr. Pantaleoni replied 
with note saying that had advised not 
respond the Council because the matters 
raised the complaint were his view mat- 


Donsbach 


practicing medicine 


had pleaded guilty 
without license 


was difficult for the Council staff find 
objective criteria against which test the 
magazine’s claims. Dr. Donsbach said, for 
example, that the magazine was wrong 
saying that had Ph.D. naturopathy. 
The degree does hold that discipline 
Doctor Naturopathy, said. While the 
degree from now-defunct school, said 
(and the State Oregon confirmed) that 
does hold valid license doctor 
naturopathy that state. 

His Ph.D. nutrition came from Union 
University Los Angeles, Dr. Donsbach 
said. Robert Pfeiffer, the current president 
Union, said has seen the Dr. 
Donsbach’s wall, but that has record 
Dr. Donsbach student. Dr. Donsbach 
replied that one the reasons left Union 


(where was administrator for time) 
was that had confidence the school’s 
record-keeping. 

Bogumill, fraud co-oordinator for 
the Food and Drug Section the California 
Department Health Services, confirmed 
that Dr. Donsbach pleaded guilty 1971 
one count practicing medicine without 
license. was charged with 
vitamins, minerals and herbs treatment for 
serious 

Dr. Donsbach admitted his difficulties 
with the law. said had incorporated 
what has learned from them into course 
Donsbach University called Jurisprudence 
Nutrition Consultation. 

for the magazine’s claims about 
Donsbach University, the description its 
status with the State California correct. 
The university grant de- 
grees. Section 94310C the California Ed- 
ucation Code provides that institution may 
authorized the Office Private Post- 
Secondary Education grant degrees upon 
filing statement that meets certain finan- 
cial requirements and has curriculum and 
faculty. The state does not evaluate institu- 
tions the authorized status. evalu- 
ated, institution must apply for another 
degrees. Some 170 California’s approxi- 
mately 400 degree-granting institutions are 
the status with Donsbach 
University. Donsbach has not been opera- 
tion long enough seek approved status, ac- 
cording the California agency. 


might take 
nine months 
the combined master’s 

and Ph.D. programs 


provide standards against which 
measure the education opposed the 
credentialing Donsbach University, 
Dr. Myron Winick, director the Institute 
for Human Nutrition Columbia University 
Medical School, suggested that Council staff 
compare the requirements for the M.S. 
nutrition Donsbach with the requirements 
for the same degree conventional uni- 
versity. The M.S., said Dr. Winick, the 
degree held dietician-nutritionists. Dieti- 
cian-nutritionists are the health professionals 
who, when they are teamed with medical 
doctors, provide the background eval- 
uate and advise nutritional deficiencies. 

Dr. Donsbach lists ten courses core 
curriculum that must completed for the 
bachelor’s degree his school. said the 
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courses could completed eleven months 
under the school’s new outreach program. 
Outreach involves meeting for two full days 
month with faculty from Donsbach Uni- 
versity. When the core curriculum com- 
plete, might take nine months complete 
the combined master’s and Ph.D. program, 
Dr. Donsbach said. The time would depend 
how adaptive the student was home 
study. Tuition for the B.S. program 
$1,495, which covers books 
guides. The M.S. costs $1,695 and the 
Ph.D. $2,195. All three may combined 
for $3,795. 

contrast, the B.S. program nutrition 
and dietetics the University Minnesota 
requires four years study. The physical 
and biological science prerequisites the 
major are: two courses General Chemistry; 
Elementary Organic Chemistry with labo- 
ratory course; General Biology; Biochemis- 
try with laboratory course; General Mi- 
crobiology; and Human Physiology. 

Courses required the major are: 
Sociocultural Aspects Nutrition; Princi- 
ples Nutrition; Food Chemistry with lab; 
Experimental Foods; Principles Food Pur- 
chasing; Food and Nutrition the Life Cy- 
cle; General Seminar: Human Nutrition; 
Clinical Nutrition with lab; Pathology and 
Clinical Medicine for Allied Health Students 
and and Management. addition the 
student must complete requirements one 
the five following areas emphasis: 
General Dietetics; Therapeutic and Clinical 
Dietetics; Community Nutrition; Nutrition 
Science, program including field experi- 
ence. 

The master’s program Minnesota re- 
quires two more years study including 
twenty quarter credits the major field and 
minimum eight one more related 
fields plus thesis. The Ph.D. program re- 
quires three more years study plus pre- 
liminary oral examination, thesis, and 
final oral examination. Using the current 
$385 per-quarter estimate for tuition for 
Minnesota residents, tuition alone comes 
$4,620 for B.S., $2,310 additional for the 
M.S., and $3,465 additional for the Ph.D., 
total $10,395 for the Ph.D. 

Dr. Donsbach says his catalogue that 
his program for people ‘‘who desire de- 
gree but not want spend the great 
amount money and time involved going 
study. said his application the post- 
secondary education office that the program 
designed for the person who all prob- 
ability will never re-enter the education 
mainstream on-campus classes.’’ says 


the program designed let such people 


credential their chosen field 

short Dr. Donsbach makes pretense 
that his university what conventionally 
considered ‘‘the real the magazine 
had quoted from Dr. Donsbach’s own mate- 
rial would have been solid ground. 


Action: The complaint basicaily that 
magazine made Dr. Donsbach and his uni- 
versity appear meet conventional stan- 
dards that even Dr. Donsbach does not claim 
for himself his school. The Council finds 
the complaint warranted. 


Concurring: Abel, Bell, Brady, Ghiglione, 
Huston, Isaacs, Lawson, Maynard, McKay, 
Pulitzer, Rusher, and Williams. 


Council 
elects 
new 
members 


Five new members were elected The Na- 
tional News Council its eighth annual 
meeting December 1980. 

Elected public members were: Derrick 
Bell, dean the University Oregon 
Law School; Midge Decter, New York au- 
thor; and Ernest van den Haag, psycho- 
analyst and professor law New York 
Law School. 

Elected members associated with the 
media were William Hornby, vice presi- 
dent and editor The Denver Post; and 
Frank Stanton, former president the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 

The three new public members succeeded 
James Jr., pastor Holman 
United Methodist Church, Los Angeles; 
Robert McKay, director the Aspen In- 
stitute Program Justice, Society, and the 
Individual; and Sylvia Roberts, general 
counsel the Legal Defense and Education 
Fund the National Organization for 
Women. The two new media members suc- 
ceeded William Rusher, publisher the 
National Review; and Richard Salant, 
vice chairman the National Broadcasting 
Co. Mr. Salant resigned from the Council. 
The other four outgoing members had served 
two terms and were not eligible for reelec- 
tion. 

Norman Isaacs was reelected chairman 
the Council. Other officers elected were 
William Brady, vice chairman, and 
William Scott, treasurer. 
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newspapers without 
government, should not hesitate 
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Making advanced technology work. 
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opens; court filled 


The Boston Globe 11/20/80 
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Man held over giant L.A. brush fire 


Toronto Globe and Mail 11/18/80 


Pope Walks Quake Area—3,000 Dead 


Seattle Post-intelligencer 11/26/80 


Jacksonville pornography free, officials say 


Tri-City Herald (Pasco, Wash.) 12/16/80 


Arsonists strike New breast detection machine 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 1/3/81 Tarrytown (N.Y.) Daily News 11/29/80 


head seeks arms 


Imperial Valley Press (E| Centro, Calif.) 11/11/80 


Haig, former NATO commander 
Hensh Offe and four-star Army general, faces EPA bars money 
questioning about his role former 
rtu staff during the Watergate crisis. from alifornia 
The opposition Labor Party was re- Quad City Times 12/14/80 
portedly deliberating whether pres- 
Goose Hunters ent motion confidence the 
government. 
San Diego Union 12/25/80 San Antonio Express 1/5/81 


Would she top Mr. Everest again? Absolutely! 


CJR asks readers who contribute items to this department to send only original clippings suitable 
for reproduction; please include the name and date of publication, as well as your name and address. 
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Set simply and elegantly, 
The diamond 
every passing year. 
The gift that makes rare and beautiful 


moment:last lifetime. 


The 34 ¢ irat‘diamond shown is enlarged for detail DeBeers. 
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the competition. 


Six seats eight. 


TWAs new 747 Ambassador Class Europe 
Wider seats and more legroom than any other 


new 747 Ambassador Class. wider seats than any other you the air. And more. 
ness class. new Ambassador Class. 
new Ambassador Compared other business 
The next best business class. Class, available now Frankfurt classes, there’s competition. 


via New York (and, June, 


new Ambassador 
Along with the extra com- Frankfurt via New 
Now business class with fort, you'll find lot extras. and, June, every 747 
only six seats across, not eight Like special check-in area fly Europe. 
nine. With only window and speed you through the airport. 


aisle seats—no middle seats. drinks and appetizers, 
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